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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ab- 
bey Church of St. Peter, Westmin- 
ster: including Notices and Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of the Abbots “aud 
Deans of that Foundation, Mlus- 
trated by John Preston Neale. The 
whole of the literary department by 
Edward Wedlake Brayley. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. fol. pp. 227. 
{.ondon. 1818. 


Tus splendid volume comprizes an 
historical account of the foundation of 
St. Peter’s Church, and the architec- 
tural improvements that have succes- 
sively taken place up to the present 
time ; with detailed memoirs of the se- 
veral Deans, including inuch tmforma- 
tion relative to the ecclesiastical history 
of the period in which they lived. 

The forgery of charters, and the in- 
corporating of legeuds with genuine 
grants, has ie all our ancient ec- 
clesiastical buildings in considerable 
obscurity, and, amongst the rest, that 
of St. Peter’s Church, Westminster: 
the author, however, has pretty clearly 
established the correctness of the gene- 
ral opinion that it was founded by Se- 
bert, King of the East Saxons, about 
the year 604. The orivinal site of 
W EstMINSTER ABBEY, acc cording to the 
united testimony of our ancient histo- 
rians, was called THorney IstaNnp: it 
haviug been ‘overgrown with thorns, 
and environed with water.’ The appel- 
lation of Westminster arose from the 
new Minster, being situated to the 
west either of London or of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, 


“A much earlier origin, however, has 
been assigned to this fabric; for, in one 
of these legendary tales, by which its an- 
tiquity and sacred character have been 
Supported, a chapel or oratory is said to 
ave been raised, by the Apostle St. Peter, 
upon the very spot where the church 
now stands. ‘The only authority for this 
event, however, was a dreain of the monk 
Wulsinus, an aged man ‘ of great s inctity 
and simplicity of manners,’ whose vision- 
ary communication was, in a subse quent 
age, adduced in proof of St. Peter’s tra- 
ditionary Visit to this island, and thence 
Mar le ah argument in support tof wie right 
©! dominion cl: aimed over Britain by the 


Vou. II. 


ti 


Roman Pontiffs, in their assumed charac- 
ter of St. Peter’s immediate successors.’ 
os 4. 


There is another tradition of St. Pe- 
ter’s coming one stormy night to con- 
secrate the new church and rewarding 
the fisherman, who ferried him over to 
Thorney, by a  niiraculous draught of 
salmon ; assuring him that neither he 
nor any of his brethren should, at any 
time, want a supply of that kind of 
food, provided they made an offering of 
every tenth fish to the use of the newly- 
consecrated church.” Strange and iu- 
credible as this tale may appear, ‘* its 
belief was so successfully inculcated, by 
the monks, that the offering of the tithe 
fish was frequently made by the 
Thames fishermen, during several cen- 
turies; aud even so late as the year 
1332 this custom was observed.’ The 
extent of the claim over the river 
Thames made by the monastery was 
equal to the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor of London; and so much was 
this tale credited that, in 1231, the 
monks, in an action at law, compelled 
the minister of Rotherhithe to give 
them half of the tithe of all salmon 
caught in his parish. 

Sebert is believed to have endowed 
this church very liberally; he died in 
616. Trom this time to that of Edward 
the Confessor, ** scarcely any records, 
on which a rational dependence can 
be placed, are known to exist in 
regard to the affairs of this church,” 
though ‘invention has not been idle 
in its endeavour to supply the defici- 
ency:”? we shall, however, pass over this 
age of tradition and come to a period 
of which we can speak with more cer- 
tainty. 

Whilst Edward was an exile in Nor- 
mandy, he vowed that, ‘*if God should 
be pleased to put an end to his trou- 
bles, he wuld go a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and setae thanks to the Al- 
mighty at the tomb of St. Peter;’? and 

P 
nursooner was he restored to the throne 
than he wished to fulfil his oath, but 
his? council fearing that his absence 
might endanger the peace of the king- 
dom, prev: ailed on him to send an em- 
bassy to Rome to procure a papal dis- 


j 
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burthen his conscience without expos- 
ing his people and himself to so much 
hazard.”’ leo |X, who then filled the 
papal chair, absolved the pious monarch 
from his vow, enjoining him * to give 
a part of the money, allotted for ‘the 
journey, to the poor: and, with the re- 

mainder, either erect a new, or repair a 
monastery in honour of St. Peter, the 
— of the apostles, and furnish the 

»rethren with a revenue and sufficient 
necessaries,” 

The Pope’s injunction, seconded by 
a vision of the monk Wulsinus, deter- 
mined the King to rebuild the monas- 
tery; for which purpose he appropri- 
ated a tenth part of his entire sub- 
stance *in gold, silver, cattle, and all 
other possessions.” It was built in the 
form of a crass, and afterwards became 
a pattern much followed in the con- 
struction of other churches. Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, from an ancient A/S, de- 
scribes it as follows :— 

“The principal area or nave of the 
churchbeing raised high, and vaulted 
with square and uniform ribs, is turned 
circular to the east; this is, on each side, 


strongly fortified with a double vaulting 
of the iles in two stories, with their pil- 








peusation to enable the King ‘* to dis- 
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lars and arches. ‘The cross building con- 
trived to contain the quire in the middle, 
and the better to support the lofty tower, 
rose with a plainer and lower vaulting; 
which tower, then spreading with artificial 
winding stairs, was continued with plain 
walls to its timber roof, which was well 
covered with lead.”—p. 22. 

The rebuilding of this church coms 
menced about the year 1050, and it 
was dedicated December the 28th, 
1065, a few days before the death of 
King Edward, who had granted to 
it numerous possessions aud manors, 
among which were ** Gyslepe, now [se 
lip, in Oxfordshire, the place of his 
birth; Windsor, in Berkshire; Wheat- 
oxsteal Stevenage, and Caldwell, in 
Hertfordshire; Brentford, in Middle- 
sex; Petworth, in Suffolk, and various 
other estates in the counties of Middle- 
sex, Oxford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Suffolk, and Herts.” 

Edward likewise invested the church 
with extraordinary privileges, and pros 
nounced “an eternal anathema and 
| punishment with the betrayer, Jue 
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das, avainst all those who should con- 
travene ov violate the liberties thus 
civen.’’ He died on the fourth or 
fifth of January, 1066, aud was buried 
before the high altar in the New 
Church, and seventy-seven years after 
he was canonized, 


Much has been said of the precious 
reliques at Aix-la-Chapelle, which 
the Emperor of Austria so devoutly 
kissed, but we much doubt that they 
equal in number or curiosity the fol- 
lowing list, suid to have been pre- 
sented to St. Peter’s Chureh by Ed- 
ward the Confessor: these cousisted 
of— 


«¢ Part of the place and manger where 
Christ was born, and also of the frankin- 
cense offered to him by the eastern Magi 
of the table of our Lord; of the bread 
which he blessed; of the seat where he 
was presented in the femnpte § ; of the wil- 
derness where he fasted; of the gaol 
where he was imprisoned ; of his undi- 
vided garment; of the sponge, lance, and 
scourge, with which he was torture 1; of 
the sepulchre and cloth that bound his 
head; and of the mountains Golgotha 
and Calvary ; great part of the Tloly 
Cross inclosed in a certain one particu- 
larly beautified and distinguished, with 
many other pieces of the same, and great 
part of one of the nails belonging to it; 
and, likewise, the cross that floated against 
wind and wave over sea, from No rmandy : 
hither with that king. Many pieces of 
the vestments of the Vi irgin Marv; of the 
linen which she wore ; of the window in 
which the angel stood when he saluted 
her; of her milk 3 of her hair; of her 
shoes, and of her bed; also of the girdle 
which she worked with her own hands, 
always wore and dropped to St. ‘Thomas 
Apostle at her assumption; of the hairs 

of St. Peter’s beard, and part of his cross. 
Reliques of St. Paul, viz. a certain cloth 
in which his head was wrapped when cut 
off, and one of the fingers and some of 
the blood of the same Apostle. Many 
bones of St. Andrew and part of his cross. 
A bone of St. James the Great, and re- 
liques of the Apostles Philip and James; 
arms of the Apostles Bartholomew and 
Thomas, with reliques of the Apostles 
Barnaby, Matthew, and Mathias; great 

vart of the body of St. Botolph, the Ab- 

ot, with one of his cowls and other re- 
liques ; ; the head, pouch, and ivory staff, 
of St. Andrew, the Bishop ; and reliques 
of the Saints Giles, Jerome, Ethelwold, 
Erkenwald, ‘Theodoric, and many others. 
The head and other bones of St Marga- 
ret, and of her clothes; oil of the tomb 
of St. Katherine; and reliques of St. Ce- 
cilia and St. ‘Tecle, with halfa jaw, and 
three teeth of St. Anastasia. Such was 
the singular assemblage of remains which 
the superstitious piety of the king so- 
Jemnly bestowed upon this church; and 
which the credulity of our forefathers led 
them to treat with veneration and wor- 
ship.’—p. 24, note, 











In the year 1220, Henry III com- 
menced the new buildings of the Ab- 
bey, by laying the first stone of a cha- 
pel in honour of the Virgin Mary, at 
the east end of the church, on the spot 
new occupied by Henry the Sev enth’s 
Chapel; the work however proceeded 
but slowly for some years: in 1245 it 

was prosecuted with more zeal; from 
that time, to the year 1261, the ‘entire 
char: geofthe ope rations had amounted to 
£20,345: 7 19:8 independantly of €260 
still remaining to be paid for Freuch 
stone, (probab ly Caen stone,) lime, 
wages, and other things.” In 1269, the 
new charch was opened for divine ser- 
vice, and the body of Edward the 
Confessor removed with great solem- 
nity *finto ye chapell at the backe of 
the hygh aulter, and there layde ina 
rich shrine.” 

The gifts of Henry the Third to this 
church were extreme ly munificent, in- 
dependently of the great sums he ex- 
pended in rebuilding it; amongst the 
rifts, the following is a curious one—‘a 
dragon, in manner of a standard or 
ensign, of red samit, to be embroi- 
dered with gold, and his tongne to ap- 
pear us though continually moving 
and his eyes “of sapphires, or other 
stones.”” 

The stone called Jacob’s Pillow, 
which some accounts in the newspapers 
state to have been lately discovered in 
Macbeth’s castle, was generally be- 
lieved to have formed part of the coro- 
nation chair in this church, and to 
have been offered at St. Edward’s 
shrine, in the year 1297, by Richard I. 
along with the ¢ sceptre and crewn of 
cold of the Scottish sovere igns, which 
he had brought from the Abbey of 
Scone.’ When this stone was re- 
moved to Scone, in the year 850, by 
King Kenneth, he ts said to have ‘eut 
ia it”? the follewing distich :— 

‘Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum, 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 
which has been thus amplitied by Phi- 
lemon Uolland, 
Camden’s Britannia :— 
** Except old saws be vaine, 
And wits of wizards blind, 
The Scots in place must raigne 
Where they this stone shall finde.” 

A considerable part of the church 
of St. Peter was burnt down, in the 
year 1298, by a fire which broke out in 
the King’s palace and communicated 
to the monastery: the rebuilding was 
carried on very slowly, and, therefore, 
we pass on to the re ign of Flenry the 
Seventh and he erection of the ch: ipel 
bearing lis nam: 


- 
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“* ‘The carly part of the government of 
Islip [the abbot] was rendered memora- 


in his translation of 
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ble by the foundation of the magnificent 
Cuapret oF Henry THE SEVENTH; which 
is attached to the east end of the Abbey 
Church, and was erected on the site of 
two chapels, dedicated, respectively, to 
the Virgin Mary and to St. Erasmus. 
These chapels having been pulled down 
to make room for the new fabric, the first 
stone was laid on January the 24th, 
1502-3, by the hands of Abbot Islip; Sir 
Reginald Bray, K. G.; Dr. Barnes, Mas- 
ter of the Rolls 3 ; Dr. Wall, Chaplain te 
the King ; Master Hugh Oldham, Chap- 
lain to the Countess ef Richmond and 
Derby, the king’s mother; Sir Edward 
Stanhope, Knt.; and divers other per- 
sons. ‘Phe Kinghimself was present at the 
ceremony, and most probably assisted in 
placing the stone, which had engraven on 
it the following inscription :— 

“€ [llustrissimus Henricus Septimus, Rex 

Anglie et Prancia, et Dominus Hiber- 
nie, posurt hanc petram in honore beate 
Virginis Marie; 24 die January : : anno 
Domini 1502. Etann. dicti Henrict Sep- 
timi, decimo octavo. "‘Vhe circumstances 
which led to the erection of this chapel 
have been thus (in substance) detailed 
by Widmore, from the archieves and 
other authentic documents. 

‘¢ Henry the Seventh having claimed 
and obtained the crown as heir of the 
House of Lancaster, and next relation to 
Henry the Sixth, designed, from respect 
to that prince, to build and endow a cha- 
pel to his memory, at Windsor, and to 
erect a stately monument therein over 
his remains, which had, at first, been 
meanly interred in Chertsey Abbey, but 
were atterwards remoy ed, by Richard the 
‘Third, to St. Ge orge’ s Chapel *. With 
this view, and with the further design of 
making it his own burial-place, he pro- 
cured a license from the Holy See to dis- 
solve the two religious houses of Mottes- 
font, in) Hampshire, and Luffield, in 
Buckinghamshire, in order to complete 
the endowments of his intended chapel. 
He also made application to the Pope for 
the canonization of his devout predeces- 
sor, who, though of slender abilities, and 
more fitted for a cloister than a throne, 
was held in great repute for his superior 
piety and chastity. 

‘In this state of the proceedings, the 
Abbot and Monks of Westminster pe- 
titioned the King, claiming to have the 
body of Henry removed into their church, 

‘as being that, which he himself, in his 
lifetime, had chosen for his burial-place.’ 
This, how ever, was disputed by the esta- 
blishments of Chertsey and of Windsor; 
and the claims of all the parties were ar- 
gued before the Privy Council, which, 
on the third hearing, unanimously de- 
cided in favour of Westminster. ‘The 
king was present when the decision was 
made, and was intluenced by it to erect 
his chapel on the spot where it now 
stands. fle likewise obtained the neces 
sary license for the removal of i aney's 
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* The draught or design for Henry’s ment 
mentis yet preserved in the British Museum, 
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remains from Windsor to the Abbey 
Uhurch; and this was actually done by 
the monks, in 2501, at an expense of 
£5300; but in what particular part of the 
fabric, the thrice translated relics were 
deposited, 1s not known. The design of 
canonizing (hem was afterwards given up, 
the Courtof Rome requiring a far greater 
sum for that exaltation than the king 
was disposed to give. 

« Shortly after the foundation of his 
new chapel, Henry the Seventh granted 
various estates to the Abbey, for the fol- 
lowing purposes, namely,—for the main- 
tenance of three additional monks to serve 
in this chapel, and two lay brothers, as 
well as three supernumerary students in 
the university ; for distributions at his an- 
niversary and weekly obits; for fees or 
giftsto the Lord Chancellor, the chiefs of 
¢he law courts, and the lord mayor, re- 
corder, and sheritis of London, it present 
at his anniversary ; or, in theirabsence, to 
the prisoners of the King’s Bench and 
Marshalsea3 for the charges of his anni- 
versary to be kept by the two universities, 
by the cathedrals of London, Canterbury, 
and Rochester, by the collegiate churches 
of St. George, Windsor, and St. Ste- 
phen, Westminster; and by thirteen re- 


tigious houses, viz. Abingdon, St. Al-! 


bans, St. Augustins, Canterbury; Ber- 
mondsey, the Charter House, Christ 
Church, London; Augustin Friars, Car- 
melites and Grey Preachers; Shene, 
Sion, and New Abbey, in the Tower ; 
for wax-tapers and torches to be used in 
the chapel; for sermons to be preached 
in the Abbey, on Sundays and certain ho- 
tidays 3 for twelve alms-men, a priest to 
Say mass to them, and three old women 
to attend them ; and for some other pur- 
poses, which the Abbot of Westminster 
was obliged, by a solemn oath, (to be 
taken in the chancery-court the next 
term, after his appointment,) as well as 
under various penalties, to see performed. 
Phese estates produced a revenue of 
more than a thousand marks annually ; 
the principal part of which was derived 
from the dissolved houses of Luftield and 
Mottesfont, and of the college of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, and the free chapels of 
lickhill, in Yorkshire; Pleshes, in Es- 
as Up-Camborne, in Berkshire; and 
Piaydon, by Rye, in Sussex.” 

ws Henry the Seventh died on the 22nd 
Of April, 1509, having, a few days previ- 
Ously to his decease, delivered to Abbot 
[slip £5000 towards finishing the new 
Chapel ; he also bequeathed five hundred 
marks for completing the west end of the 
Abbey Chureh.”’—p. 95-100. 


_ In 1540, this Abbey, which had ex- 
isted for upwards of nine hundred 
Years, was surrendered to Hlenry the 
Eighth, and immediately dissolved ; 
ts annual revenues, at that perlod, ac- 
cording to 
~~ ‘ee | 
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dral, by the king’s letters patent, and 
endowed with arevenue of 5861. 13s. 1d. 
yearly. Queen Mary reinstituted it a 
monastery, in 1556, but it was tinally 
established as a collegiate church by 
(Jueen Elizabeth,in 1560. 

Sir Christopher Wren, to whom the 
metropolis owes so much of its archi- 
tectural grandeur, was employed to 
superintend the repairs and alterations 
of the Abbey, during the deanery of 
Bishop Sprat, and a letter from Sir 
Christopher to Bishop Atterbary, too 
long to insert, and too valuable to 
abridge, of the state of the Abbey and 
the improvements made, and stil neces- 
sary to make, forms an interesting part 
of this volume, Whaiist speaking of 
Atterbury, we may notice his attach- 
ment to this church, as evinced in his 
anxiety to be permitted to walk 
through the Abbey church, and view 
the large rose-window of the north- 
front, which had been newly con- 


structed, previous to h's senfenee of 


banishment being carried ito effect ; 
but the indulgeuce was dened him, 

The following table exhibits the 
most tnipertant events connected with 
the history of this church :— 


A Chronilogical Table of the Times of the 
Erection of the Principat 
Westminster A boey. 
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To add, in conclusion, two words on 
the merits of the graphic illustrations 
which form so important a part of this 
work, we can offer no tribute short of 
allowing them to be every way worth 
of the great repository of British art, 
and monument of our religion and his- 
tory, to which they refer. There en- 
geavings are all admirably executed b 
Sands, Le heux, J. R. 
Thompson, Armstrong, W. R. South, 
Wolnoth, and Lewis, from drawings of 
remarkable accuracy and beauty, the 
sole work of the proprietor, Mr. Neale. 
We are persuaded that Mr, N.’s second 
volume will not be inferior to his first ; 
and we are sure that the entire work 
will be regarded as a highly estimable 
contribution to the topography of 
Kueland, 

‘To convey, to those who have visited 
this venerable abbey, the meaus of call- 
ing its features to recollection, and to 
those who have not visited it, an ac- 
quaintance with what it possesses for 
delight or for instruction, is an act for 
which the world, and especially our 
own country, has cause to be yrateful. 
[In the preceding number of the Lrre- 
RARY JOURNAL, the attention of the 
reader was called to a splendid co!lec- 
tion of the ** Portraits of Illustrious 
Personaves of Great Britain,’ with 
memoirs of thei lives and actions, 
elegantly and eritically written by 
Mr. Lodge. In the present article, 
how many of the tombs of those ‘* II- 
lustrious Personages’? are there not 
presented to our memory! Inanarticle 
which will shortly follow, we shall pre- 
sent the analysis of a writer of taste 
and sentiment, concerning the merits 
of what is called the ** Gothic Archi- 
tecture,”’ the sources of its hold on the 
navination, and the — relationship 
which (perhaps not wholly faneifully) 
he givesit to the higher feelings, and 
even the dogmas of a subline religion. 
This, therefore, will furnish an addi- 
tional commentary on the subject now 
under our hands. Concerning the 
eraves and tombs which fill the interior 
of this church, we shall be excused for 
seizing the occasion to reprint the 
following old and quaint, but striking 
verses '— 


Saessrs, 


ON THE 
TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 





MortTacitry, behold and fear! 

What a change of flesh is here! 

Think how many royal bones 

Sieep within this heap of stones ! 

Here they lie, who "d realms aud lands. 

But now want strength to move their hands; 
Where from their pulpit, seald with dust, 
They preach—" Iu greatness ts no trust.” 
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Here's an acre, suw'd, indeed, 

With the richest royal’st seed 

That the earth did e’er suck in 

Since the first man dy'd for sin; 

Here the bones of birth have cry’d, 
Tho’ gods they were, as men they dy’d, 
Here are snads, iguoble things, 
Dropp'd from the ruin’d sides of kings ; 
Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Bury'd in dust, once dead by fate ! 





The Cook’s Oracle, containing practi- 
cal Receipts for Roasting, Boiling, 
&c.,0n the most Economical Plan for 
Private Families. The Result of 
actual Experiments, made in the 
Kitchen of a Physician, §ce. 120. 
pp. 592. Second edition. London. 
1818. 


‘fue superior style in which a sub- 
ject is treated of, will, in general, 
produce more effect and instruction, 
than the saine, by a less skilful writer, 
but perhaps a more elaborate practi- 
tioner of the art. To discard what 
is superfluous, to bring to light 
what is most essential and decidedly 
interesting to the public, to enliven 
the subject by a forcible and perspi- 
cuous style, is to give a work the best 
recommendation to all classes. Thus, 
we see, in the present age, medical 
metaphysicians writing treatises upon 
intricate branches of their profession, 
in such a flowing language, such ele- 
gance of diction and refinement of 
sentiment, such introduction of anec- 
dote and novelty of idea, as to be read 
by every sex, age, and station, with 
avidity, thereby communicating in- 
formation on subjects otherwise too 
abstruse for general study. On the 
same principle, are men of ability and 
education induced to condescend to 
handle the formerly obscure subject of 
cookery, in such a manner as to awaken 
an interest in the reader, and lead him 
to give his attention to it, receiving 
amusement and benefit in the perusa/ 
as well as in the eating of the receipts. 
The analogy between physic and che- 
mistry, and between chemistry and 
cookery, may have originally led gen- 
tlemen, learned in medicine, to bestow 
their time upon the minutia of the lat- 
ter science, and to counect the bill of 
fare with the bill of health, We must 
feel gratitude to the enlightened scho- 
lar, who carries his wish of disseminat- 
ing improvement so far, as to descend 
into the drudgery and inconvenience 
of practical culinary observation, in 
order to present us with the result of 
his experience—and when we consider 
how much of health and enjoyment 
depends upon the mode of preparing 
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universal and materially interesting 
subject of our welfare canaot be 
thought superfluous. In the produc- 
tion before us, we find, that the author 
has devoted three years to the composi- 
tion of his work, and*has personally at- 
tended the preparation of each article, 
besides performing the herculean la- 
bour of studying one hundred and 
fifty volumes on cookery. Eighty- 
tive works are enumerated as being in 
the Doctor's library : we confess, that 
even the task of reading their titles is 
considerable, and we must compliment 
the learned author upon his invincible 
perseverance and assiduity in perfect- 
ing himself as a man of taste. 

The introduction is written 
gpint and humour, exhibiting much 
scholarship and research. The author 
does not contine himself to the mere 
ingredients in his dishes, but instructs 
his readers in every requisite appertain- 
ing to the science. Much good advice 
is also yielded to cooks, as well as re- 
specting them, and every learned 
kitchen heroine, conversant in the His- 
tory of Grease, owes much to the libe- 
ral treatment the doctor wishes to esta- 
blish towards the disciples of their pro- 
fession. Desirous to impress our 
readers with a due regard to the sub- 
ject treated of, and to promulgate the 
consequence attached to it by men of 
acknowledged wisdom, we shall extract 
the following paragraph fram the Pre- 
face :— 

‘* A sound stomach may be said to be 
the mainspring of all our comfort; and 
there would be no difficulty in proving 
that it influences (much more than people 
in general imagine) all our actions: the 
destiny of nations (says an ingenious 
French author) has often depended upon 
the more or less laborious digestion of a 
prime minister*. ‘The great philosopher 
Pythagoras, in his Golden Verses, shows 
hinself to have been extremely nice in 
eating, and makes it one of his chief prin- 
ciples of morality to ‘ abstain from 
beans.2. Our great English moralist, 
Dr. Johnson, (says Boswell,) was a man 
of very nice discernment in the science 
of Cookery, and talked of good eating 
with uncommon satisfaction. ‘Some 
people,’ said he, ‘have a foolish way of 
not minding, or pretending not to mind 
what they eat, for my part, [ mind my 
belly very studiously and very carefully, 
and I look upon it, that he who does not 
mind his belly, will hardly mind any 
thing else.” Mr. B. adds, ‘1 never 
knew @ inan who relished good eating 
more than he did: when at table, he was 
totaily absorbed in the business of the 
moment: nor would he, unless in very 
high company, say one word, or even 








“@* He that would have a clear head, must 
have a clean stomach,’ says old Cheyné.—See 
his Essay on Health, &c. 1724, page 34.” 
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pay the least attention to what was said by 
others, till he had satisfied his appetite* >” 


Asaproof of the infamous cruelties for- 
merly recommended by epicures, the 
octor quotes the following directions 


of Mizaldi :— 


‘* Flow to roast and eat a Goose alive. 
—Take a Goose, or a Duck, or some 
such lively creature, (but a Goose is best 
of all for this purpose,) pull off all her 
feathers, only the head and neck must 
be spared: then make a fire round 
about her, but not too close to her, 
that the smoke do not choke her, and 
that the fire may not burn her too soon; 
nor too far off, that she may not escape 
free: within the circle of the fire let 
there be set small cups and pots full of 
water, wherein salt and honey are min- 
gled; and Jet there be set also chargers 
full of sodden apples, cut into small 
pieces inthe dish. ‘The Goose must be 
all larded, and basted over with butter, to 
make her the more fit to be eaten, and 
may roast the better: put then fire about 
her, but do not make too much haste, 
when as you see her begin to roast; for 
by walking about, and flying here and 
there, being cooped in by the fire that 
stops her way out, the unwearied Goose 
is kept in; she will fall to drink the 
water to quench her thirst, and cool her 
heart, and all her body, and the apple 
sauce will make her dung, and cleanse 
and empty her. And when she roasteth, 
and consumes inwardly, always wet her 
head and heart with a wet sponge; and 
when you see her giddy with running, and 
begin'to stumble, her heart wants moisture, 
and she is roasted enough. ‘Take her up, 
set her before your guests, and she will 
ery as you cut off any part from her, and 
will be almost eaten up before she be 
dead: it is very pleasant to behold! !!’ 
—See Weckenr’s Secrets of Nature, in fo- 
lio. London, 1660, pp. 148, 309. 

‘We suppose Mr. Mizaldi stole this 
receipt from the kitchen of his Infernal 
Majesty; probably, it might have been 
one of the dishes the devil ordered when 





“* The fact is, that this great man had found 
out, that animal and intellectual vigour are 
much more entirely dependent on each other, 
than is commonly understood by common 
men: especially, in those constitutions, whose 
chylypoetic and digestive orgais are capricious 
and easily put out of tune, or absorb the * m* 
teria vita’ so indol-ntly, that itis only now 
and then, that the § sensorium commune’ ¥'- 
brates with the full tone of accurately cons! 
derative and creative energy. We wish, the 
restorative process was formed by us poor 
mortals, in as easy and simple a manner, %& 
Baron Munchausen says it is in the cookine 
animals in the moon, who £ !cse no time 3! 
their meals, as they open their left side, and 
place the whole quantity at once in their st 
mach, then shut it again till the same day 
in the next month; for they never indulge 
themselves with food more than twelve ume 
in a year;—all but gluttons and epicures 
must preter this method to ours. — Vide a 
diver Revived, 12m0. 17396. Kearsley. Pag 
188.” 
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he invited Nero and Caligula to a feast.— 
A. C. jun. *” 

In speaking of the mechanism of our 
bodies, the author says :— 


« We may compare the human frame 
toa watch, of which the heart is the 
main spring, the stomach the regulator, 
and what we put into it, the key, by 
whichthe machine is set a-going 5 accord- 
ing to the quantity, quality, and proper 
digestion, of what we eat and drink, will 
be the pace of the pulse, and the action 
of the system in general: and when adu¢ 
proportion is preserved between the 
quantum of exercise, and that of excite- 
ment, all goes well: if the machine be 
disordered, the same expedients are em- 

loved for its readjustment, as are used 
. the watch-maker ; it must be carefully 
cleaned, and then judiciously oiled.” 


A corifortable consideration from a 
medical man is the following :— 


‘‘T believe it is a generally received 
opinion, which the experience of every 
individual can confirm, that the food we 
fancy most, appears to sit easiest on the 
stomach: the functions of digestion must 
goon more merrily, when exercised by 
joo we relish, than when we eat merely 
because it is the usual hour of dining, or 
swallow something out of necessity, to 
amuse the gastric juice, and ‘lull the 
grindingstomach’s hungry rage.’ ”” 


The wonderful difference in human 
appetite is thus depicted :-— 


“It would be as diflicult for a Lap- 
lander to convince our good citizens, that 
train oil is a more elegant relish than 
their favourite turtle, as for the former 
to fancy that Birch’s or Angell’s soup 
can be as agreeable as the grease and 
garbage, which custom has taught him 
to call delicious.” 


A useful hint may be gathered from 
the author’s advice :— 


_ “ Never intrust a bachelor with the 
Important office of carver, or place him 
within reach of a sauce-boat. ‘These 
chop-house cormorants, who 


* Criticise your wine, and analyze your meat, 
Yet on plain pudding deign at home to eat, 


are generally tremendously officious in 
serving Out the loaves and fishes of other 
people, are the terror of all good house- 
wives, and, to obtain their favourite cut, 
will so unmercifully mangle your joints, 
that a dainty dog would hardly get a meal 
rom them after, which, managed by the 
Considerative hands of an old house- 
keeper, would furnish a decent dinner 
for a large family.’’ 


The following indispensable rules in 


chusing a Cook may prove useful to 
families :-— 


ce . 
; She must be endowed witha full por- 
_ of common sense ; quick and strong 
) . : : } 
Sight; hey hearing most acute, that 


she may be sensible when the contents of 
her vessels bubble, although they be 
closely covered, and that she may be 
alarmed before the pot boils over: her 
auditory nerve ought to discriminate 
(when several saucepans are in operation 
at the same time) the simmering of one, 
the ebullition of another, and the full 
toned wabbling of a third. 

“It is imperiously requisite that her 
organ of smell be highly susceptible of 
the various effluvia, that her nose may 
distinguish the perfection of aromatic in- 
gredients, and that, in animal substances, it 
shall evince a suspicious accuracy be- 
tween tenderness and putrefaction : above 
all, her olfactories should be tremblingly 
alive to mustiness and empyreuma.” 


To establish the continuation of such 
valuable qualities we must quote— 


‘* When you find your Cook neglect 
his business, that his ragouts are too 
highly spiced or salted, and his cookery 
has too much of the ‘haut = gout,’ 
you may be sure that his index of taste 
wants regulating, that his palate has lost 
its sensibility, and it is high time to call 
in the assistance of the apothecary, who 
will prepare him well, by two days 
aqueous diet, and give him a purging 
potion, composed of manna, senna, and 
salts, regulating the dose according to 
the greater or less insensibility of his pa- 
late; give him a day’s rest, and then 
purge him again; let him have two days’ 
rest after his second dose of physic, and 
you may then hope to have at the head 
of your stoves a man altogether reno- 
vated.” . 

Having already quoted so amply, we 
hope enough has been said to excite 
the curiosity of the public towards a 
publication which evinces so much 
study on the subject it treats of. The 
Doctor’s system appears chiefly to con- 
sist of embellishments to plain roast 
and boiled joints, in the fori of sauces, 
among which should not be forgotten 
the ** zest,”’ a rare invention and com- 
bination of our ‘* cook.”” The soups, 
also, make a prominent figure, Pre- 
cision as to the quantities of the ingre- 
dients, economy as united with lux- 
ury, and a solicitude truly medical and 
invaluable, to join exquisiteness of fla- 
vour with a steady rejection of strong 
stimulating materials, (so mischievous 
and even fatal to the epicure*!) are 
among the other characteristics of this 
volume. For ourselves, (like Kong 
Alfred, with whom it may seem pre- 
sumption, even in this instance, to 
compare ourselves) more given to eat 
cakes than to bake them, we have 
been cautious not to pronounce too 
rashly upon the clains of a system of 
cookery 5 aud it is not, now, till after 
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* See an Essay On Dining Ou‘, in a for- 
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we have heard the decided laudings of 
sundry notable housewives, and, what 
is more, ** eaten’’ (like our author him- 
self) at least of many savoury dishes, 
prepared, as we are assured, according 
to the letter of the text under review, 
that we have ventured to dicate to our 
readers upon so important a subject of 
taste.” Probatum est. The cook- 
ery is excellent; and, what is no un- 
welcome addition, the whole is treated 
of in au amusing manner, and fi- 
nishes with a song, set to music by 
the author. To sing at our work is 
always a good sign; and whether we 
suppose this sony modulated by the 
author, the reader, the cook, the host 
or hostess, or the guest, in either case 
it must be equally agreeeable. To 
conclude, though this work is pub- 
lished anonymously, it is generally un- 
derstood to come from the pen of Dr. 
Kitchener, who is well known, to his 
friends, to join to the study of cookery 
a pursuit, certainly not less passionate, 
of the science of astronomy and the art 
of music. 








ON SOME RECENT ALTERATIONS 
AS’ TO THE 
ADMISSION OF SCHOLARS 
INTO ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—Much of the public attention has 
been attracted lately to the malversations 
that have taken place in the admission 
into our endowed schools, and in their in- 
ternal economy ; and many of their trus- 
tees and masters have been exposed to 
shame for their peculations, their fla- 

rant partialities, and for their departure 
rom the statutes of the original founders. 
The minutes of evidence produced be- 
fore the Committee of Education, printed 
by order of the Llouse of Commons, form 
a most valuable repertory of knowledge, 
and, at the same time, exhibit in glaring 
colours, the natural tendency of cha- 
ritable foundations to be mismanaged and 
corrupted. While we deplore the errors, 
to call them by the mildest name, of the 
managers of the great schools of Eton and 
Winchester, and sigh over human frailty, 
we meet with many honourable excep- 
tions; and Westminster, to which I may 
be allowed to have a natural partiality as 
my birth-place, claims the honour of a 
school equally unsullied in its reputation, 
or in its administration : longynay it enjoy 
that enviable distinction ! 

The school founded by Dean Colet, 
and known by the name of St. Paul’s 
School, appears to be conducted with pro- 
prietv, and the rahi, of Mercers, 
who are the trustees, have very honour- 
ably applied the increased value of its 
estates to the increasing of the salaries of 
its masters and its exhibitioners. IT find, 
however, by experience, that, in regard 





to the admission of scholars, they depart 
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widely from the express directions of th 
founder, who, in his statutes, makes his 
school free to all comers, and gives the 
administrators of his vale no exercise 
of any choice whatever, in regard to the 
admission of scholars. 

«There shall be taught in the scole 
children of all nations and contres, indif- 
ferently to the number of CLIII, accord- 
ing to the number of the seates in the 
scole; the maister shall admit these chil- 
dren as they be offirtd from tume to tyme, 
but first see that they can saye the cate- 
chyzon, and also that he can rede and 
write competently, else let him not be 

admitted i in no wise.’ 

These are the express words of the 
founder, and no subsequent part of the 
statutes exhibits any other limitation 
whatever 5 although it orders them to be 
expelled for certain diseases and evil 
manners, and, above all, for applying 
elsewhere for instruction. 

 Yfany childe, after he is receyved 

and admitted into the scole, go to. any 
other scole, to lernethere after the maner 
of that scole, then I will that such childe, 
Jor noman’s suite, shall be hereafter re- 
ceived into cur scole, but go where him 
lyste, where his frendes thincke shall be 
better learninge, Andthis | will shall be 
hewed unto his frendes or other that 
offer him at his first presenting into the 
scole.”’ 

Both here and elsewhere in the statutes, 
1 would appear that the founder consi- 
dered the offering of the child to the 
master, as the virtual admission into the 
school, and that the fee of a groat to one 
of the boys of the school for registering 
the child’s name was then to be paid, al- 
though it was not until a vacancy occurred 
in the seats that an actual admission took 
place; inthe same manner as at Ayles- 
bury school, which is equally free, though 
limited in point of number, where the 
vpplication of every one, in behalf of any 
boy yas registere d ona list, w hich is ke pt 
by the head master, and as vacancies oc- 
cur, those boys are admitted whose 
names stand first upon the list. 

At present, the a hia accountant, 
an annual officer of the Mercer's Com- 
pany, has the lnc of the school 
during his time of office; and as the ap- 
plications for admission are more in num- 
ber than the vacancies, he fills up ~ 
school by favour, not by rotation ; od 
did not appear to me that anv regis’ er 
applications was kept, but of this ! am 
not certain, for the comp: ny having, 
within these few months, promulgated an 
order by which they refuse admission to 
any children of more than ten years ol 
age, by which order, my son, who had 


just turned that age, was render ed inelizi- | 


ble, any further step was rendered use- 
less. 

It may, perhaps, be said, oo the unli 
mited admission pre scribed by the foun- 
der would be injurious, a i defeat its 
own object, as an lmmense number ol 
persons, of various ranks in life, would tn- 
scribe their sons’ hames in the list 
didates. ‘This objection, however, 
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sert that thes .s actually the case at St. Paul's 
iSchool, but it is a votovious evil in some 
others. And he would recommend it to the 
Coup Luby as the revenues of the Sc hool are 





rendered invalid by the education given 
in the school not being adapted for youth 
intended for commercial life or mechani- 
cal labour, but even detrimental as wast- 
ing the morning of their youth upon ac- 
quiring a species of knowledge which to 
them must be useless. Whence we find 
that Manchester Grammar School, al- 
though seated in so populous a a pl: Ice, 
open to all comers, perfectly unlimited 
in number, and even with great ulterior 
advantages, is not overloaded with scho- 
lars; several grammar schools, in other 
places, have not their full number; and 
others are entirely shut up, or their des- 
tination changed to writing schools. For 
the application will always be limited to 
those who mean to bring up their sons 
to some profession in which a knowledge 
of classical and sacred literature is of 
essential consequence, and who live in 
the neighbourhood, for, if they reside at 
a distance, and, ia ihe event of their sons 
being admitted, are obliged to pay for 
their board, it would, in general, be far 
more advisable to board them in the 
country, where health, economy, and 
even superior advantages in future may 
be found united, unless some peculiar 
reasoas Operated to the contrary ; which 
may arise from the allowance of the mas- 
ters to take boarders into their own houses, 
and thus, as the founder and managers 
have neither forbid this practice as in 
Newport (fssex) School and some others, 
nor guarded against the undue parti lity 
generally arising from this course, by ap- 
pointing the exhibitioners to be examined 
by deputies from colleges as at Westinin- | 
ster, a the inasters of other schools as at 
ot. Mary Overey, those who hay 
educated in the school, and are, of course 
intimately acquainted with iis munage- 
ment, may know that the exkibitio 
given only to the several masters’ 

by al tacit agreement amonest them- 
selves as to the division *, in like man- 
ner, a3 has happened at Harrow, where 
no boy, whose friends 
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have taken the ad- 
vantage of the foundati on, has, since the 
commencement of this prac tice, enjoyed 
an exhibition, an 
residents at . ‘ 
their children’s welfare, are obliged 
pay for their education the same as 
strangers, that their progress may not be 
linpeded. 
utto proceed; the present admission, 
Iny favour of the si irveyvor accountant, is 
stuled to) be disagree able 
nd itis easy toc onceive the truth of this 
suatement, foras he is, perhaps, always | 
ged in some business or profession, | 


therefore, even the | 
who are anxtous for 








* [tis far trom the writer’s intention to as- 


considerable, and the ‘yscem disp sed to kee P 


up its reput ition, to du aw: Ly with this possi- 


ble source of whee ’ and increase the s nlaries 
of the different masters, so that no c.use of 
complaint may exist in mitiiig this measure, 


which tas becu found se ‘he ueficial in other 
schools, into execution, 
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and the applications are numerous, it must 
of necessity happen, that for every per- 
son he pleases by the admission of their 
son, he must displease a much greater 
number by the disappointment. And it 
also atfords a pretext for evil-minded per - 
sons to accuse him of venality, and toa 
sert that the presentations, like those of 
Christ’s Hospital, are frequently sold to 
those who know the proper mede of ad- 
ministering the necessary bribe. It was, 
perhaps, some ideal fear of this kind 
floating inthe mind of the pious feunder, 
thet made Dean Colet so expreszly order 
that the children should be admitted «@s 
they be offered to the master, provided 
they were properly qualified. 

In respect to the new order concerning 
the age of the boys to be adinitted, it is 
evide: nt, from the statutes, that the two 
limits meant by the founder were, that 
the boy should, on the one hand, be old 
enough to say his catechisin and read and 
write competently well; and, on the other, 
that he shouldcome under the lega! de- 
signation of the word children, Formerly, 
boys were admitted until they were fif- 
teen, as is still the case with Rugby and 
many other schools; the admission was 
then restrained to twelve years of age, 
and now to ten. “The reason given for 
this restriction on the adimission is, to 
avoid the reception of boys who have 
been prev iotisly instructe ‘din othe 
schools, in order that the masters of this 
school inay have the whole and entire 
merit of — the scholar’s mind—a 
just and an honourable fe eling, perfectly 
consonant Ae the founder’s own Inte ntion ; 
as it was evidently a jealousy of this kind 
that Jed him to use such strong language 


| in rest ct tO the ex pu tlsion of t}; Ose whe 
applied elsewhere for instruction atter 
their adi abi into this school. — It is as- 


serted, that It was common for persons to 
keep their sons at private schools until the 
last moment for their bei: ig admiiited, and 
then send them to St. Paul’s to reap the 
benefits accruing from the exhibitions ; 
if this was the practice, does it not prove 


| gross negligence in some stage of the edu- 


cation iit St. Paul’s, since parents tou nd 


by experience, that those boys who ha 
been erounded in grammar lea Se 
private epee bad ¢ i better chance 10 
obtaining exhibitions than those bred u 
from the heuiead ng in this foundation. Ii 
is, indeed, true that the company ‘e in- 
vested with a power of altering Foes sti- 
tutes, in these solemn andaw be Tterms i— 

“ J leve it hoolely to theyre disere Lol 
and charite, Limean of the pe hs al 
assistances of the lelio vsliivope with such 
other counsell as they shall ‘call unto 
them, good — and learned men, 
they to adde and to diminishe of this 
boke, aia LO supply er in ey ery defaulte: 
And also to declare in it es ery obscurit 
and di ered as tyme and place and just 
occasion shall require; calling the drea 
full God LO loke Upon them in il] sue ne 
besvnes, and exorting them to feare Ui 
terribls rudgment of God, whichis eel! 
in darkues, and shall render to eve 
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Now it is a fixed principle in equity 
that this power to alter statutes has cer- 
tain limits, merely applying to those al- 
terations of circumstances, that may have 
taken place since the founder’s time, and 
which may be such as to render a literal 
adherence to his rules adverse to their 
general object and spirit, which oughtal- 
ways to be regarded in these alterations. 
Therefore, as the having of the diseases 
and evil manners mentioned as causes 
of dismission must also be understood to 
prevent the admission of the boys in the 
first instance, and render them ineligible 
until they are cured orcorrected, so when 
we consider the very strong terms in 
which the application to other masters Is 
mentioned, it seems evident that it would 
have been far more consonant to the spi- 
rit of the founder’s statutes to have de- 
clared, that these boys who had gone to 
any other school for acquiring grammar 
learning, should, by that very circum- 
stance, be rendered ineligible and be ut- 
terly rejected, by which the object of the 
masters would Pee been equally well 
accomplished, than to have curtailed the 
founders benevolent intentions by di- 
minishing the term of childhood, and thus 
causing the rejection of those who might 
possibly become bright ornaments of the 
school, of the church, and of the state. 

Epicurus. 





ON EARLY RISING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—It is universally allowed that no- 
thing is more conducive to health and 
longevity, than rising early in the morn- 
ing; yet although this truth is undis- 
puted, how few there are that take the 
trouble to put in practice that which is 
of so much consequence to their well- 
being: it is one of the most easy and 
certain means of prolonging and ena- 
bling us to enjoy the blessings of life. 
Laying long in bed is merely the pri- 
vilege of Infancy, Old Age, and Infir- 
mity ; for all others that are under the in- 
fluence of this bewitching yet distressing 
practice, are completely undermining and 
destroying their constitutions; it is the 
parent of most of those low nervous com- 
plaints, so prevalent among the youth of 
both sexes, besides a train of other disor- 
ders attendant upon them. 

Again, only retlect on the immense 
loss of time that it occasions—time which 


might have been advantageously em- | 


ployed a hundred different ways 3 is it not 
astonishing that although these facts are 
SO wel] known, no more attention Is paid 
to the subject? We have from our in- 
fancy been taught to held in contempt 
those animals that are most slugeish - Vet, 
‘ lough we despise them for this peculiar 
habit, we are so blind we cannot pere elye 
Our own failings in this particular. It 
ney be pleaded, in favour of this practice, 
the injurious custom of k: epg dat 
hours; and to such as are addicted to it, 
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o’clock, is fas good or better than twice 
that time afterwards.” 

Others may attempt to justify their 
conduct, by saying they have nothing to 
employ themselves in, if they do rise, 
aid that they have no occasion to do so. 
I would just wish to observe to them that 
they may take advantage of that time to 
improve either their minds or bodies; the 
former by study, and the latter by exer- 
cise. But to those who receive remune- 
ration in proportion to the time they may 
employ in their business, [ would most 
earnestly have them consider Dr. Frank- 
lin’s advice, as poor Richard: ‘* Time is 
money,” and ‘every minute wasted is 
money lost;”’ likewise toremember “lost 
time cannot be recalled.”? Dr. Dodd- 
ridge, the author of the family Expositor, 
&c. expressly says, that the chief of his 
works were written in the time he had 
rescued from sleep; and the celebrated 
Dr. Wesley, for the last forty years of his 
life, never allowed himself more than se- 
ven’ hours sleep, regularly retiring to rest 
at nineand rising at four o'clock. gain, 
L would particularly recommend the fol- 
lowing extract, from Dr. Willich’s most 
excellent “Lectures en Dict and Regi- 
men,’’ to the attentive perusal of such as 
are under the iniluence of this deplorable 
habit: ‘Excess of sleep, however, is 
not less prejudicial. The whole body 
sinks ped i under a complete state of 
inactivity, the solid parts become re- 
laxed, the blood circulates slowly, and 
remains particularly long in the head; 
perspiration is disordered, the fluids are 
incrassated, the body increases in fat and 
thick humours, is rendered incapable of 
mental exertion, the meimory is weak- 
ened, and the unhappy sleeper falls into 
a thoughtless lethargic state, in’ which 
his sensibility is, ina great measure, de- 
stroyved.”’ 

‘Lhe following calculations will, [hope, 
be found to support what has already 
been said on the subject. According to 
the hypothesis of M. De Moivre, in his 
work on Life Annuities, supposing the 
duration of human life to be eighty-six 
years, and allowing a person six hours 
sleep, we pass a quarter or twenty one 
anda half years of our life ina state of 
stupor, allowing 7 hours, we pass 7-24 or 
a little more than 25 years 


Do. 8 4 or 284 
Jo. q 3 or 323 


Again, aperson aged thirty may ex- 
pect to live 28.27 vears according to Dr. 
Price’s Northampton Table. Now suppos- 
Ing this life rescued tivo hours per dicen 
from sleep, it would make two years and 
el@ht davs, which would allow him to de- 
vote six hours a-d Ly for nine years, tive 
montis, two day 
three hours were thus saved, it would en- 
ible him to have stx hours’ letsure for 
fourteen vears, one month, eighteen days. 
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the means of rescuing one victim from 

the grasp of sloth, it will afford the high- 

est pleasure to Your admirer, 
20th Now. 1818. EB. A. C. 





AKT OF DRAWING. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


Sirk,—I promised, in my last, an endea- 
vour to point out some of the probable 
causes of the neglect in our education of 
the art of drawing. The principal one I 
conceive to be, the bad system which is 
pursued by those to whom instruction has 
been left. We all know what we have 
learned of the art at school, and that, 
after spending four or five years, we have 
been as incapable of proceeding by our- 
selves as we were when we first began. 
From what does this arise, but from the 
incapability of the teachers? Unfortu- 
nately, the province of teaching has not 
been made worthy the attention of men 
of talent; hence this branch of the art 
has been occupied by pretenders, and, 
consequently, the public have not been 
properly imbued with the principles or 
the advantages to be derived from the 
study of drawing. Besides, the igno- 
rance and impatience of parents, the 
whims and caprices of numbers of school- 
inasters and school-mistresses, which in- 
structors have too often to bear or to com- 
bat with, are other reasons why men of real 
ability dislike to engage in the occupa- 
tion. 

In our seminaries almost always, and 
in private life generally, where drawing is 
required as aa accomplishment, in the se- 
lection of a master, it is not considered 
whether he understands the principles of 
that which he professes to teach, or, what 
is of equal importance, whether, with 
this knowledge, he is capable of — 
ing to others,—but the question is asked, 
who will do it the cheapest. ‘Thus, too 
often, does inefficiency become installed 
in the oflice. I have conversed with an 
infinite number of persons who have 
learned to draw, as is the common ex- 
pression, who all accede to the truth of 
these observations. “They agree with me, 
that, in most of our schools where draw- 
ing forms a part of education, the rudi- 
ments of the art are unknown,-——and, 
consequently, “ those who begin with- 
out principles, must proceed without suc- 
cess*,.’? 

Perspective, which teaches us the art 
of seeing with our own eyes, rather than 
through the medium of others, ts gene- 
rally known in these establi-hments but 
by name, and in very few instances is It 
scientifically taught. Now, perspective 
must nec essarily fori a part of the study 
of every one who Is desirous of giving a 
true representation of the mostsimple ob- 
rect, aud yet we find, of those whe pro- 
ve instruction, few understand, 
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this erroneous mode of proceeding are of 
t),> greatest moment, andhighly injurious 
ty the national taste. ‘Those who learn, 

rom not being taught correctly, by which 
they might ia time be emancipated from 
instruction, and act for themselves, feel 
«S$ utterly incapable of proceeding, with- 
out aid, as they would be if they never 
had a pencil in their hands. Many, who 
have a fine taste forthe art, shrink from 
its pursuit with disgust, and despair of at- 
taining proficiency, from its apparent dif- 
ficulty. Others, who feel the necessity 
‘of acquiring the power of delineating ob- 
jects, often treat it as an inexplicable 
ta-k, or speak of it with contempt, as 
having no rules to guide to its attainment, 
or conclude in the very erroneous, but 
too prevalent idea, that for it they have 
no genus. 

So obviously bad has the system of 
teaching drawing appeared to the com- 
monest understandings, that the designa- 
tion of drawing master, which formerly 
ranked so high, and which Leonardo da 
Vinci, Ratfaelle, and other great masters, 
did not disdain to assume, each of them 
having their several schools, has now al- 
inost become a term of reproach*, not 
only with artists, but with the public; 
and yet T need not say how essential 1s 
such a character. It is true that this 
sentiment ought to be removed, and that 
this can ouly be done by soine one, of 
courage and ability, devoting himself, like 
Quintius Curtius of old, for the good of 
the commonwealth. 

I remain, sir, your’s, &c. H. 





OXALIC ACID. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—Many unfortunate deaths have 
lately occurred in consequence of poison- 
ing, by oxalic acid, or the acid of sugar ; 
several, owing to the neglect of those who 
are in the habit of selling drugs, giving 
one article for another; and others, to its 
being mistaken for the kpsom salt, or 
sulphate of magnesia. ‘There are three 
articles, Sir, kept in the shops, aad sold 
every day, (being in the state of crystals, ) 
resembling each other so much, that I 
defy the most conversant iu drugs to tell 
one trom the other, without previously 
tasting, or having recourse to the powers 
of chymistry. ‘These three are, oxalic 
acid, or acid of sugar; Epsom salt, or 
sulphate of magnesia; and purified white 
vilriol, or sulphate of zinc. “They are all 
very readily soluble, in both hot and cold 
water: their taste, however, is allogether 
diferent: the acid of sugar is extremely 
acid, attaching the teeth instantly, setting 
them on cdge as it is termed (the well- 
known eifect of acids) 5 the Epsom salt ts 
nauseously bitter; and the white vitriol 
powertully astringent and rough, appa- 
rently causing contraction of that part of 
the mouth to which it is applied. The 
only method I could recommend to those 
unacquainted with chymical laws, to as- 
certain the one salt from the other, would 
be, in the first place, to put the water in 
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which the salt is to be dissolved into a 
tumbler, and then adding the salt, to hold 
the tumbler directly tothe ear. The o® 
alic acid dissolves with a sort of crepita- 
tion or crackling noise, which neither of 
the other salts do; and if two or three 
crystals of the oxalic acid are dropped, 
very gently, into a clear wineeglass of 
water, a slight milky-white cloud, or 
precipitate, will become visible (holding 
the glass to the light) in the track of the 
acid, as it fell froin the top to the bottom 
of the water, owing to a portion of lime 
or chalk (which the generality of water 
holds in solution) combining with the 
acid. ‘The Epsom salt dissolves without 
any of these phenomena, as well as the 
white vitriol; but it might not be unin- 
teresting to your readers to know in what 
manner these two salts nay be told from 
each other.—Let the same proportion of 
each, say a quarter of a tea-spoonful, be 
dissolved separately in a table-spoonful of 
hot water, in different wine glasses; as 
soon as the fluidhas cooled, drop ina so- 
lution of caustic ammonia, or even com- 
mon spirit of hartshorn, which is more 
readily obtained, and generally kept in 
every family: awhite powder or precipi- 
tate immediately appears in each glass, 
but on a farther addition to the one con- 
taining the white vitriol, the precipitate 
will re-dissolve, and the fluid become 
again transparent, which will not take 
place with the solution which contained 
the Epsom salt. If oxalic acid is dis- 
solved in water, and the solution of am- 
monia or hartshorn is added to it, no evi- 
dent change will take place. ‘The poison 
of the oxalic acid seeins to act so power- 
fully on the humam frame, that I fear it is 
out of the assistance of the healing art. 
The remedy 1 should make use of, if I 
was called in, immediately after the poi- 
son had been swallowed, would be to ad- 
minister copious draughts of chalk, lime, 
or common or calcined magnesia, mixed 
with water, by which means the acid 
would be neutralized, and rendered inert. 
According to the opinion of those who 
have had opportunities of seeing the effect 
of the oxalic acid, very few minutes de- 
cide the fate of the sutferer. If the above 
should be the means, In the most indirect 
manner, of saving the life of any unfortu- 
nate individual, it will give the highest 
gratification to one who has no other mo- 
tive for inditing than the preservation of 
his fellow-creatures. 7 

‘THE SLEEPING DRAUGHT.” 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 

Sik,—-brom the controversy which ap- 
peared ia the daily papers, respecting the 
tarce of the above name, brought out last 
reason at Drury Lane, it was generally 
supposed that the originality of it was en- 
tirely settled, but the following extract 
will place the matter in a totally different 
light; and though it does not even there 
give the name of the original author who 
has written the piece upon which the 
principal incident ja the above farce is 
founded, still may give some information 
onthe subject. 











In the “ Monthly Mirror” for Nov, 
1797, No. 25, Vol. iv, is the following no- 
tice :— 

‘‘ Memoranda Dramatica. — Drury 
Lane, Oct. 23th.—/ust Asleep, a_ farce, 
by Mr. Deputy Birch, translated, we sup- 
pose, from some other language, for we 
have before met with the incident upon 
which it is founded, in a dramatic piece, 
called the Narcotic, written by a Mr. 
Powell, but never performed. A man 
swallows an opiate by mistake ; and while 
in the act of mating love to his mistress, 
falls asleep. She, dreading the conse- 
quences which would result from his being 
found in her chamber, has him put into a 
hox, and conveyed out of the house’ After 
being pretty well bandied about by differ- 
ent parties; he awakes, finds himself in « 
strange place, and cuts some tery miser- 
able jokes. An explanation then takes 
place, and the piece concludes. ‘The ma- 
terials of this farce are unquestionably 
good, but they are put together with a 
clumsy and undramatic band. The au- 
thor seems to have put the story into ac- 
tion just as he met with it. This any 
school boy might do, and hence it dis- 
gusts from its minuteness. The dialogue 
is also execrable. If there had been the 
least ingenuity, however, exercised my 
the subject, it must have succeeded. 
The audience treated it with just con- 
tempt; but, as it is tobe brought forward 
in an altered state, we shall just hint, that 
were the man to awake and start from the 
box, at the moment the robbers are pre- 
paring to share the profits of their sacri 
lege, the etfect would be considerably 
heightened and improved.” 

Thus it appears, the plot of “ Fast 
Asleep,” is so exactly similar to that of 
the ‘ Sleeping Draught ;” that it would 
be nearly impossible for the author of the 
latter piece to have copied it so very 
closely unintentionally. 

In another number of the Monthly 
Mirror, | find it was attempted to be re- 
vived with alterations, but was as unsuc- 
cessful as on its first representation. 

Yn account of its short run, I dare 
say it was never published, therctore tt 
will be difficult to make any further com- 
parison. 

Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
11th Nov. 1818. 5. G. C——d. 


od 





CRITICAL ANTICIPATION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journct. 


Sin,—In the Monthly Magazine, pub- 
lished on the Ist inst. among a list 0! 
Sunday newspapers, which are said to 
‘ advocate the cause of truth and liberty 
with skill, perseverance, and energy,” 
find es ‘The Brittsla Csuzette, by Mr. 
Wooler,’’ the first number of which was 
not published until some days after the 
magazine, and consequently a week at 
least after the paragraph I have quoted 
Was written by the editor. Tlow the lat- 
ter was enabled thus to cfiticize a work 
not in existence, [ must leave to tost 
better skilled in these matters than myse! 
to divine. I, am, &c. JUVENIS. 
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OBSERVAT IONS 
WITH DIRECTIONS, 
On the Method brought into Use by G 
W. Manby, Usq., Captain in the Royal. 
Navy, for saving Persons -— 
Vessels strunded ona Lee-Shore 


(Continued from our last, p. 25 ) 
Ir is, however, necessary to observe, 
that the greatest attention and caution are 
required in laying the rope in conformity 
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with the two latter methods. ‘They are 
more complex, more easily derange d by 
the wind, (which, from the fakes being 
raised on each other, is admitted under 
and titts them,) or other accidents, and 
any derangement not so easily detected 
by the eye as in the first method pro- 
posed, ho., when detected, so instantane- 
ously rectified. 

[f it were not for this greater liability 
to disorder, the shorter time required to 
lay the rope in these two latter methods 
would give it a decided advantage over 
the first, which is, however, to be pre- 
ferred for its certainty. 
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But as all these methods of laying the 
rope consume time, and it has repeatedly 
happened that vessels have goife to pieces 
very soon aftertaking the ground, and all 
on board perished, it was necessary to 
discover such a method of previously ar- 

ranging the rope, and preserving the ar- 
rangement, during its removal from place 
to place, that it could be projected on 
the very minute of its arrival on the spot 
where it was required; and none of all 
that have been tried proved so elfectuat 
as having it ready laid in a basket, as is 
represented in the subjoined cut. 
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In this case, the rope should be most 
carefully laid in tiers of fakes along and 
across the basket, (as in the figure,) no 
part of it being suffered to overlay any 
other part on the same line and level with 
itself; aud, when done, it shoul: be kept 
i its position by the pressure of a cover 
nost firmly strapped down on it, other- 
wise it is likely to de displaced in travel- 
ling from place to place. Above all, no 
mistake must be made in placing the bas- 
ket; that part of the basket at which the 





rope will then follow the s 





faking ends, and at which, in the above 
representation, the shot lies, must be to- 
wards the sea or vessel; and should, to 
avoid error, be previously marked; the 

Gog freely, and 
without any hazard of entanglement. It 
is hardly necessary to observe, that there 


will be many tiers of the rope, when thus 
laid in the basket; or repeat, that the ut- 
most care and correctness are demanded 
in laying the rope in these tiers, that no | 
failure may happen. 
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These pegs should be of an inch and 
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along and across, as is described in the | 
figure, 
the peg 


correctness in darkness as well as by day. 
When the 


This faking the hand, guided by 
5, Will perform with the utmost 


rope ts all tauked on the frame, 





it is to be covered with a lid, 
respondent holes (as inthe figure beneath) 
in it to receive the pdints of the pegs, 
and secured by lashings or straps on the 
sides. 


As in winter, from the greater length 
of the nights, assistance is more likely to 
be required by night than day, and it 
might be difficult, if the first attempt to 
cast the e rope over the vessel failed, to lay 
the rope again in the dark with due cor- 
rectness, it was necessary to supply a mo- 
thod by which the rope might be laid with 
as much correctness in the dark ds by 
daylight ; and this was done by an oblong 
wooden ‘frame, six feet long and four 
‘wide, having at equal distances round its 
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When the apparatus is called into use, 
nothing is to be done but to invert it, un- 
buckle or untie the side-fastenings, lift up 
what was the bottom part, and the pegs 
draw out, leaving the rope ready laid on 
what before was the lid, but new serves 
as a platform. 


Section of the Frame. 
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I have considered this mode of arrang- 
ing and preserving the arrangement of 
the rope a great acquisition. It 1s the 


with a tin box over the lock, to protect it 
from the wind and rain, or spray 5 the 
flame of which, at the discharge, 1s so di- 
lated, by the barrel being cut transversely 
at the muzzle, as to require but little ex- 
actness in the direction of the aim. Once, 
however, the pistol got wet, from being 
washed over by the sea, and the whole 
crew of aship nearly perished in conse- 
quence. ‘This excited me to inquire 
whether, by a chemical process, instant 
and certain ignition might not be pro- 
duced; and I found that it might, in vari- 
ousways. I state, however, the following 


most correct method of all, and of course 
its adoption, which is particularly recom- 
mended, supersedes the modes previously 
suggested. 

In faking the rope on the ground, in 
the basket, or upon the frame, it should 
first be stretched out to its utmost length ; 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
it be not drawn in faster, and in greater 
quantities than the person who is faking it 
can dispose of it in the fakes; and that be- 
fore he lays the fake, he take out of the 
rope every inclination that it has to twist 
or kink; for, if it be faked without regard 
had to inclination to twist or kink, it will 
most certainly kink on being snatched out 













































































































































































by the shot, and as certainiy break, from 
the elasticity being destroyed. 

The best mode of guarding against any 
kinks in the rope is, that one person 
should turn out all the inclination of the 
rope to twist and kink, and give it in to 
another who is faking it, only exactly in 
such quantities as he is able to dispose of 
it in the fake. 

The greatest care should be taken to 
keep the mortar dry; it should not be 
loaded till every thing is ready; then it 
should be primed and instantly fired. 

It having been found difficult to keepa 
match lighted for fring the mortar, on 
which all depends, | was induced to put 
up a pistol, thus : 
































particular service: take equal parts of 
hyper-oxymuriate of potash *, and the 
best refined sugar, or sugar candy, re- 
duce them to an lupalp ible powder ina 


mixed together. It may likewise be made 





* Care should be taken not to triturate 
this volatile salt with much violence, as it 
willexplode by active friction. 








gree than sugar; butsagar produces quicke 
combustion than olibanum, 


as the most simple and convenient forthis | sugar}. 





perfectly dry mortar, and let them be well | 


' ;so much of the 
by substituting gum olibanum + for the | 


t Olibanuom attracts moisture ina less de- | 


: The application O] suiphuric Gi 
nitrous acid to this compound will pro 
duce immediate ignition. 

To prepare the powder for the parti 
cular service of firing the mortar, the fol!- 
lowing directions are to be observed ; mix 
powder with rain-watel 
that has been boiled, as will form, aftet 
having been well stirred, a thick tluid 3 
rack the heads of the tubes prepared as 
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t A greater proportion of potash than of 


| sUgar makes it, mi certain cases, keep bette 


andiguite more quickly 
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above described, intended to be primed 
with this mixture, that it may better unite 
with the gunpowder in them, and lay sO 
much on the tops of the tubes as will 
completely cover them; then let them be 
thoroughly dried inthe sun Care must 
be taken that the tubes are always kept 
perfectly dry; for, onthat, the quickness 
and certainty of firing depends. 

To fire the tubes, wet the end of the 
finger, or a stick, with the sulphuric acid, 
touch the composition on the primed tube 
with it, and jnstantaneous ignition will 
follow. 

The sulphuric acid should be closely 
stopped in a glass or lead bottle, kept in 
an upright position, and should not be ex- 
posed to the atr, but for the moment when 
itis used; with this care it will retain its 
virtues for years. 

(To be continued.) 
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A BIOGRAPHY 
OF 
BALTHAZAR GEORGES 
BY HIMSELF. 


(Concluded from our last.] 
M. Cuviex, elected by the French 
Academy, took his seat the 27th of Au- 
gust, 1818,and pronounced his reception- 
speech, of which [ have made the follow- 
ing precis or abridgment :— 
PRECHIS. 

Letters and science have had one com- 
mon origin, and, for a long time, owed 
their progress to similar causes; and the 
different forms under which they have 
appeared, have been aifected by their 
mutual influence, with which they have 
assisted each other in every period of 
time, 

it would be a tesk worthy of men of 
letters and ingenious critics, such as are 
to be found among your members, to 
follow the windings of this reciprocal 
action, this concatenation of science and 
letters, of the art of interrogating nature, 
and that of convincing and charming man- 
kind. 

For my part, I can only make a feeble 
sketch of a part of the whole, and beg 
leave to choose thet portion which is 
most homogeneous and nearest in alliance 
with my general line of study. 

{tis my intention, then, fo show what 
are the first Impressious of nature that 
give poetry its gayest images, and oratory 
its Most powerful arms, and chalk out the 
distinct character of the three great pe- 
Mods and principal ages, which appear to 
me to be developed in the like nature ef 
“very people. 

The first of these ages may be called 
that of inspiration, in which man speaks 
the langu we of Gods the charmed na- 
tions proclaim him their teacher, their 
dw-Siver, and their poatitt, His songs, 
handed down from mouth to mouth, be- 
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picture of beings in a state of nature, of 
which Homer exhibits brilliant and faith- 
ful paintings, with the same ease that he 
creates or puts into action the colossus of 
Ajax or of Droméde, and makes us shed 
tears with Hector, at his last embrace of 
the infant Astyanax. Homer is as great 
a master of human nature as he is a poet; 
his descriptions are exact, because he 
feels all he describes, and is strongly im- 
pressed with all he relates. 

So Dante, by piling horror on horror, 
plunges us into the bottomless abyss of 
hell; and Milton, by lights, at once soft 
and brilliant, creates a heavenly habita- 
tion, and places us in Paradise. 

So much for the fairy scenes of nature ; 
the age of letters is of a more serious 
cast. Sentimental pleasure is not enough, 
but it is not my wish to occupy your at- 
tention by dry details, and let it suffice, 
that [ show you the origin of the studies 
of the mind, that become a source of 
riches for the man of letters. 

In the labyrinth, from the heart to the 
head, new mysteries are daily discovered, 
and new efforts will daily be required to 
describe them, and, as the visible world, 
according to the system of certain ancient 
philosophers, was nothing more than the 
representation of divine intelligence, lan- 
guage will become a lively and animated 
picture of the profoundest truths of the 
moral, 

‘Thus the second age of letters, which 
[I would call the age of reflection, will 
begin, which owes its birth to the first ef- 
fotrs of scientific knowledge better under- 
stood, Itis, oy this road, that man can 
arrive at the study of the passions, and 
the knowledge of himself. For this pur- 
pose, national philosophy must open the 
way to moral, and Socrates take Anaxa- 
goras for his preceptor. 

As soon as the art of writing had been 
disengaged trom the constraint of metre, 
no subject could resist it, with the same 
warmth of expression, without failure of 
passion or imagination; it comprehended 
the slightest hints and illustrated the ob- 
scurest questions. 

‘The art of writing in prose is posterior to 
the ait of writing in verse, but contem- 
porary with the highest speculations of 
science, and the best present that God 
could have made to men, if he intended 
that the creature should understand his 
works. Without prose we should have 
had no history, we may say, ne philo- 
sophy. 

Hitherto [ have drawn my examples 
froin ancient literature. From the poe- 
try of Homer brought to perfection as it 
Were In one flight of the imagination in 
the earliest times, from Virgil, a copyist 
indeed, but an improver of his original 
by the aid of science and philosophy. 

In the first exainple, the order of pro- 
gressive improvement results from = the 
developement Of Original nature unas- 
sisted by any prototype, but that of its 
owl Conception. With the moderns the 
gradation 1S dilierent : the powet > of N- 
vention having beea exhausted by one 
mnun, we are left te follow in his tract. 
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and our literature and our poetry is that 
of the ancients. 

Marot, in his antiquated style, hasshown 
of what grace and simplicity our language 
was capable, and the verses of Corneille, 


although oftentimes, incorrect, have 
equalled in force, and sublimity of 


thought, the utmost grandeur of the an- 
cients*. Amidst a variety of attempts to 
find the perfection, which we still had to 
arrive at, in French prose, one man dis- 
covered it; it was the author of the Pro- 
vincialst, but the author of the Provin- 
cials was born a geometrician, and en- 
riched natural philosophy with the most 
important of truths. Poetry will submit 
sooner or later to the severe laws of prose, 
and consent to become less free in order 
to be more just in its thoughts, more 
bright in its images, and even more for- 
cible in its languagef, since in poetry as 
in prose, there is no strength without 
truth or perspicuity. The third period 
now draws near, an epoch rather of debi- 
lity than old age, fictions begin to lose 
their hold on correct imaginations, great 
passions animate the scene no longer, ri- 
dicule begins to be exhausted, the won- 
derful opens a new and fertile field to the 
arts of imagination. 

When the ancients arrived at this third 
age, the age of description, the talent 
of Oppian, the melancholy genius of Pliny, 
could do but little in painting nature 
in a state of concealinent of which no 8ci- 
ence had lifted up the veil. 

Butfon and Delisle have developed this 
third age for us, preceded by Voltaire, 
when he described the heavens which 
Newton had laid open to his view. ‘The 
works of these men have no rivals, and 
are the more to be adinired, as they have 
not been modelled from the antique, nor. 
borrowed from writers on the same sub- 
jects of our own days. “These works are 
your own, and Lorn among you. But 
these are not all, the revolutions of genius, 
like the revolutions of the earth, are ever 
bringing forth new images of higher and 
more exalted perfection. Every research 
into the depths of the globe multiplies to 
our view the changes it has undergone. 
Mortality covers it daily with ruins, and 
those ruins repose on others; thus, the 
forms so rich and so various of this unt- 
verse have been preceded by other forms, 
which have neither wanted their variety 
or their riches. Among all these won- 
ders, man is the greatest. He has sub- 
dued the universe by science, and given 
laws for the movements of those worlds 
which the telescope has not yet reached. 
It is science that has raised man to this 
height, whither eloquence and poetry 
can only climb up after him. It is sufi 
cient for me to say, in this place, that 
science and letters 20 hand in ee tove- 
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* Boileau, speaking of La Poutaine, says 
pointedly, lest assez vete de cioirve que les 
anciens avolent plus @esprit que tut, 

p Les Jansenistes out prove les lettres 
pros tuetales Comme be chet decavic de Tespuit 
humim. Trevoux, Art. Chefd’ Chuvre 


J Toke Boileau, le pocte de la raison. 
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ther, and are not separated in the distri- 
bution of those crowns, which, by a pe- 
culiar prerogative, you, Sirs, have a right 
to decree to every kind of talent. ‘To 
enumerate the various titles which give 
the election to a seat at your board, is 
also to recall to our recollection the me- 
mory of the venerable Academician, to 
whom I succeed M. de Roquelaure, who 
og a variety of excellence in a 
igh degree. 

And now, Sirs, a monarch is on the 
throne, amonarch enlightened with all the 
information of the age in which he reigns*. 








LOGIC AND DANCING. 


As logic is termed the art of thinking, 
so dancing may be called the art of 
gestures. Loyic teaches us so to or- 
der and arrange our thoughts as to give 
them perspicuity and propriety of con- 
nection; and, by dancing, we are 
taught to direct our motions in such a 
manner as to give them gracefuluess, 
harmony, and ease. But the art of 
dancing is even more necessary to ges- 
ticulation than the art of logic is to 
thinking. To think elegantly and 
sublimely is the effect of genius alone, 
and the art of thinking clearly and 
justly inay be obtained by habit and ob- 
servation; but it is questionable whether 
an elegant and graceful carriage was 
ever obtained without the art of dance- 
ing.—Mechanical, however, as this art 
inay seem, genius Is far from being out 
of the question. The imitative arts 
are alone the province of genius, and 
no art can with more propriety be 
‘alled imitative than dancing: it is a 
copying of those ideas of gracefulness 
and harmony, which we borrow from na- 
ture; and inthis, as in the other imita- 
tive arts, the closest imitation of grace- 
ful nature is the happiest execution. 











QUERIES ON TEA. 


Are there, in China, deleterious com 
positions similar to our copperas, verdi- 
grease, and Dutch pink? 








* To this speech of the honourable aud 
learned member, the president, Monsieur de 
Proni, returned an appropriate aud eloquent 
answer, in which he hoped that nothing, 
neither poetry nor politics, would turn M 
Cuvier fron. that department of science, of 
which he was the greatest ornament The 
president also pronounced an éloge ou M. de 
Roquelaure, and mentioned the great naines 
of de ta Condamine, les Buffon, les Bailly, les 
Vicquazir, who, except the last, bad all been 
secretaries of the academy. Monsicur Cu 
vier concluded with saying, that if the King 
required his services, he could nut but com- 
ply with the royal wishes to found his great- 
ness on the base of public liberty, that under 
him justice and reason, brought back by cle- 
inency, might return in triumph. 

+ See the figures aud descriptions of the 
‘Tea plant and Sloe, in the Literary Journal, 
Nus. 13, &c. 





Are there, in China, leaves similar to 
our ash leaves and sloe-leaves? 

Has the tea-p/ant increased in the same 
ratio as the consumption of the tea leaf? 

Is it impossible that our traders should 
be cheated bythe Chinese, witha fulse leaf? 

Is it impossible that our traders shoald 
cheat us on their own account ? 

What revenue to government does the 
tea-trade yield ? 

Would the poor’s-rates be increased by 
the poor leaving off tea-drinking? 

Would the poor be starved, if they 
had not any tea? 

Can the poor afford to drink tea, with- 
Out assistance froin the parish? 

How many quartern loaves, or how 
many pounds of potatoes, do the poor 
give up, for the sake of tea? 

Is tea poisonous? 

Is tea nutritious? 

Is the balance of trade with China in 
favour of us, or of the Chinese? 

How many ships and seamen are em- 
ployed solely in the tea-trade? | 








arly Lnglish Poetry. 


SIR CLEGES. 


AN ENGLISH EABLIAU *. 





(FROM “ Metrical Romances of the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Centuries: published from Au- 
cient Manuscripts, with an Introduction, Notes, and 
a Glossary. By Heury Weber, Esq.t+] 

“WE have here a complete specimen of the real fa- 

bliau, few of which occur in the English language. 

The style is certainly very mean, but the latter part of 

the story merits preservation, particularly as it coin- 

cides so nearly with the following abstract of one of 

Sacchetti’s Novelle, (Nov. CXCV, Firenze, 1724. Vol. 

Il. p. 134.) Sacchetti was burn about 1335, and died in 

1400. His Novelliero was written about the year 1376, 

according to the opinion of Manni. 

“King Philip de Valois had a favourite hawk, of 
great beauty and value. One day, after having taken 
several birds, the bird was pursuing avother, but soared 
so hirh, that the King lost sight of it; and, though 
eight of his ‘squires were sent in search of the bird, 
they were unable to accomplish their design. Toe 
King now caused proclamation to be made, offering 
two hundred francs to any one who would bring the 
hawk, and threatening any person who detained him 
with the gallows. One day, the bird perched upon a 
tree, and a peasant, wiio happened to pass by, was 80 
fortunate as to take him. By the fleurs-de-lis engraved 
on the bells, he discovered that he had caught a royal 
hawk, aud, bearing the proclamation, set out for Paris, 
iu hopes of the reward. By the way, he met an usher 
of the King’s palace, who demanded the hawk of him 
The clown was wary and refused; but, by the threats 
of the usher, be was induced to promise one half of the 
profits to him. Having reached Paris, the King was so 
delighted, that he ordered the peasant to choose his 
own reward. The latter immediately demanded either 
fifty lashes, or else an equal number of bastinadoes. 
The King very naturally asked the reason of such a 





* We alluded, a short time since, to this fabliau, and 
to the other tales recited or referred to in the introduc- 
tion, and promised to bring them under the eve of our 
readers. The occasion,as will be remembered, was the 
1asertion of a story seot to us by a correspondent, aud 
entitled, “‘ How to get a Fellow whipped who nehly de- 
served it.—Ed, 

+ See a Biographical Memoir of the Jate Mr. Weber, 
Literaty Journal, Vol. 1. page 260 
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whimsical choice; when the peasant had related the 
avaricious bargain which had been forced upon him, 
the poor usher received his share of the reward with 
great punctuality: but the half which the clown had 
retained was converted into two hundred livres, with 
which he returned contented to his home. 

“It is probable, that the novel of Sacchetti, as wel} 
as Sir Cleges, owed its origin to some French fabliau. 
The ingenuity of the trouvexrs, in telling several sto- 
ries upon the same origipal foundation, is well known 
to the readers of Barbazan and Le Grand. There is 
also a distant similarity between these stories and the 
fabliau, entitled ‘Le Dit du Buffet,’ printed by Barba- 
zan. (Edit. 1808. Vol. IIL. p. 264.) 

* The only copy of Sir Cieges extant, to my know. 
ledge, is in a folio MS., lately added to the Advocates” 
Library, [Edinbargh), on paper, apparently, of the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth ceatury, and containing, be- 
sides, Mandeville’s Travels,’ and Occleve'’s Specnlim 
Regis. The eud of Sir Cleges is imperfect in the MS. ; 
but, as only part of one stanza seems to be wanting, 
the Editor has attempted to supply the defect in the 
rough style of the original. His supplement will be 
found inclosed in brackets."—Mr. Weber's Introduc- 
tion to the Metrical Romances, p. XXxXix. 





SIR CLEGES. 


WILL ye lystyn, aud ye schyll here 
Of eldyrs that before vs were, 
Bothe hardy aud wight* : 
In the tyme of Kyuge Viert, 
That was fadyr of Kynge A[r]thyr, 
A semely man in sight. 
He hade a knyght, that hight Sir Clegest, 
A dowtyar was non of dedes 
Of the rovnd tabull ryght: 
He was a man of hight stature, 
And therto full fayr of feture, 
And also of gret myght. 


A corteysear§ knyght than he was on, 
In all the lond was there non; 
He was so gentyJI and fre ; 
Te men, that traveld in londe of ware 
And weren fallyn in pouerte bare, 
He yaue both gold and fee: 
The pore pepull he wold releve 
Aud no man wold he greve ; 
Meke of maners was he; 
His mete was fre to euery man, 
That wold com and vesite hym than: 
He was fullof plente. 


The knyght hade a gentyll wyffe, 
There might neuer a better bere life, 
And mery sche was on sighte: 
Dame Clary’s hight that fayre lady: 
Sche was full good sekyrly, 
Aad gladsum both day and nyghte : 





* Wyght, brave, Saron. 

¢ Vier. According to Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the 
romance of Aitour and Merlin, Uter-Pendragoun was 
the youngest son of King Constance. The eldest sou, 
Constantine, preferred a monk's life to that of a king, 
and was hence entitled Le Moine. Aurelius Am»ro- 
sius, and his brother Uter, inherited the crown, which 
however, was usurped during their minority, by Vorti- 
gern. For the further history of King Uther, I refer 
the reader to Mr. Ellis’s Abstract of the Romance of 
Merlin. (Spec. of Rom. I. 195, et seq.) 

¢Sir Cleges. A knight of this naine is mentioned 
three times in Malory's Morte d'Arthur (Part I. chap. 
96; Part If. chap. 139 and 146); but none of his deeds 
are recorded which could lead us to decide whether he 
was the hero mentioned in the text. He is pot enw 
merated among the knights of the Ronnd Table, 12 
Leyland’s List, printed in Robinson's Assertion of the 
Life, Actes, and Death of Prince Arthure. Lond. 1582s 
as quoted in the “ British Bibliographer,’ Tf. 316. 

t Corteysear, more courteous. 
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Almer gret she wold geve, 
The pore pepull to re leve: 
Sche cherissched many a wight * ; 
For them had no man dere, 
Reche ar pore, wethyr they were, 
They ded ever ryght. 


Euery yer Sir Cleges wold 
At Christemas a gret fest hold, 
Iu worschepe of that daye, 
Asryalliaall that thynge 
As he hade been a kynge, 
Forsoth as ] you saye. 
Rech and pore in the cuntre abought 
Schulde be there wythoutton dought ; 
There wold po man say nay. 
Myustrellis wold not be behyad ; 
Fur there they myght most myrthis fynd, 
There wold they be aye. 


Mynstrellys, whan the fest was don, 
4¥Vythontton yeftes schuld not gon, 
And that both reche and goud; 
Hors, robis aud reche ryng, 
Gold, siluer, aud othyr thyng, 
To mend with her moddet, 
Ten yere sech fest helde, 
In the worschepe of Mari myld, 
And for hym that dyed on the rodef. 
Be that his good began to slake 
For the gret fests that he dede make, 
The knyght geutyll of blude. 


To hold the fest he wold not lett; 
THis maners he ded to wede sett, 
He thought hem out to quyghtt§ 
Thus he festyd many a yere, 
Many aknyght and squire, 
In the name of God alliny ght. 
So at the last the soth to say, 
All his good was speut awaye: 
Than hade he but lyght. 
Thowe his goud were ver aud leste, 
Yet he thowght to make a feste ; 
Ya God he hopyd ryght. 


This rialte** he made than aye, 
Tyll his maneres weve all awaye, 
Hym was lefte but on; 
And that was ofso lyttll a value 
That he and his wyffe trewe 
Might not lave thereon. 
His men that weren mekyil of pride 
Gan slaket ¢ awaye ou every syde ; 
With hymn there wold dwell von, 
But he and his childyru too: 
Than was his bart in much woo 
And he made mech mone, 


Aud yt befell on Crestemas evyn 

The kyng bethowgbt hym full evyo ; 
He dwellyd be Kardyfe syde. 

Whan yt drewe toward the noon 

Sir Cleges fell in svoungyng sone, 
Whan he thoezht on that tyde, 

And on his myrthys that he schuld hold, 

And howe he hade his maners sold 
And his reattes wyde. 

Mech sorowe made he there, 

He wrong his hand, aud weped sore, 
And fellyd was his pride, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


—— 
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* Wight, person, Saron. 
¢ Modde, fashion, dress. 
$ Rode, the cross. 
§ Quyghtt, quut, liberate, redeem. 
Rialte, royalty, splendid living 
*f Slake, go sileatly, schleichen, German. 

















IRON. 


fron, the most abundant and useful of all 
the metal, was neither Known so early, 
nor wrought so easily, as gold, silver, 
and copper. For its discovery we mus- 
have recourse to the nations of the East, 
among whom, indeed, almost all the arts 
and sciences first spruug up. The writ- 
ings of Moses (who was born about 1635 
years before Christ) furnish us with the 
ample-t proof at how early a_ period -is 
was known in Egypt and Phoenicia. He 
mentions furnaces for working iron ore, 
from which it was extracted; and tells us 
that swords, knives, axes, and tools for 
cutting stones, were then made of that 
metal. How many ages before the birth 
of Moses iron must have been discovered 
in these Countries, we may perhaps con- 
ceive, if we reflect, that the knowledge 
of iron was brought over from Phrygia to 
Greece by the Dactyli, who settled in 
Crete during the reign of Minos I, about 
about 1431 years betore Christ ;. yet dur- 
ing the ‘Trojan war, which happened two 
hundred years after that period, iron wa; 
it} such high estimation, that Achilles pro- 
posed a ball of it as one of his prizes dur- 
ing the games which heceleb ated in ho- 
nour of Patroclus. 

At that period none of their weapons 
were formed of iron. Now, if the Creeks, 
in two hundred years, had made so little 
orogress In an art which they learned 
from others, how long must it have taken 
the Egyptians, Phrygians, Chalybes, or 
whatever nation first discovered the art 
of working iron, to have made that pro- 
gress in it which we find they had done 
in the days of Moses? 

Native iron has been found in Siberia 
and in Peru in immense masses, which 
seemed as if they had been fused. These 
masses evidently did not originate in the 
place where they were found. Proust has 
discovered, that the native iron, found ia 
Peru, is alloyed with nickel *. ‘The co- 
lour of this alloy is bluish white. 

There are a great many varieties of iron, 
which artists distinguish by particular 
names; but all of them may be reduced 
under one or other of the three following 
classes :—Cast tron, wrought or soft iron, 
and steel. 

Cust Tron, or Pig Tron, is the name of 
the metal when first extracted from its 
ores. ‘The ores from which iron is usually 
obtained are composed of oxide of iron 
and clay. The object of the manufac- 
turer is, to reduce the oxide to the me- 
tallic state, and to separate all the clay 
with which it is combined. ‘These two 
objects are accomplished at once, by 
mixing the ore, reduced to small pieces, 
with a certain portion of limestone and of 
charcoal, and subjecting the whole toa 
very violent heat, in furnaces constructed 
for the purpose. ‘The charcoal absorbs 
the oxygen of the oxide, flies off in the 
state of carbonic acid gas, and leaves the 
iron in the metallic state; the lime com- 





* Nicholson’s Jour. v. iii, p. 374. For an 
account of nickel, sce Literary Journal, No. 
33, p. 601, and the present Number,—Eb. 
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bines with the clay, and both together 
run into fusion, and form a kind of fluid 
glass; the iron is also melted by the vio- 
lence of the heat, and, being heavier than 
the glass, falls down, and is collected at 
the bottom of the furnace. Thus the 
contents of the furnace are separated into 
two portions; the glass swims at the sur- 
ace and the iron rests at the bottom. <A 
hole at the lower part of the furnace is 
now opened, and the iron allowed to flow 
out into moulds prepared for its reception. 

AMalleable Iron.—As it has never yet 
been decomposed, it is considered’ at 
pre ent, when pure, as a simple body; 
tu it has seldom or never been found 
without some small mixture of foreign 
sub-tances 

Sicel.—When small pieces of iron are 
stratified in a close crucible, with a sufli- 
cient quantity of charcoal powder, and 
kept ina strong red heat for eight or ten 
hours, they are converted into steel. If 
immersed, when hot, inacold liquid, it is 
brittle, resists the file, cuts glass, affords 
sparks with flint, and retains the magnetic 
virtue for any length of time. It loses 
this hardness by being ignited and cooled 
very slowly. It melts at about 130° 
Wedgwood. By being repeatedly ig- 
nited in an open vessel, and haminered, 
it becomes wrought iron *. 
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EPIGRAMS 





From the French. 





Frigid in verse, ner more inspird by love, 

In vain you rhyme, Florella’s heart to move, 

The nymph disdaius you, and her smile ve- 
fuses, 

As if she were in league with all the Muses. 





Jack, by the constables entrapp’d, 
Was destiu’d to the law a prey : 
But while his easy keepers napp’d, 
He stole—guess what ?—he stole aways 





Nature and Sickness fight,—a Mau the 
prize : 

If Nature wins, he lives;—if Sicknes*,— 
dies, 


Blind men (calld Doctors) come, the fray 
to part, 

With random strokes of weapons forg’d by 
Art. 

If chance they hit the foe, the day’s their 
OWD 3 

If Nature gets the hurt, the patient’s gone! 





Time has not thinn’d my flowing hair,” 
"Tis still so thick, *twould make you stare 
But be has play’d the barber's part, 

And powdered it with woud’rous art, 
Veaning no doubt, to let me see, 

That, when be can, he’tt powder Me. 





* Linman, loug ago, pointed out a method 
by which steel may Le distinguished from 
won, When a little diluted nitric acid is 
dropped upon a plate of steel, allowed to re- 
main a few ininutes, and then washed off, it 
leaves behind it a ddack spot; whereas the 
} spot, formed by nitric acid on iron, is whitish 





1grecn. 
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STANZAS 


Addressed toa Friend on the Birth of his firat 
Child 


BY MONTGOMERY. 





Two roses on one tender stem 
In sweet communion grew, 
Together hail’d the morning ray 
And drank the evening dew ; 
While, sweetly wreath’d in mossy green, 
There sprung a little bud between, 


Through clouds and sunshine, storms and 
showers, 
They open'd into bloom, 
Mingling their foliage and their flowers, 
Their beauty and perfurne; 
While, foster’d on its rising stem, 
The bud became a purple gem. 


But soon, their summer splendour past, 
Vhey faded in the wind ; 
Yet were these roses to the last 
The loveliest of their kind, 
Whuose crimson leaves, in falling round, 
Adorned and sanctified the grouud. 


When thus were all their honours shorn, 
The bud, unfolding, rose, 

Aud blush'’d and brighten’d to the morn, 
From dawn to sunrise glows 3; 

Till o'er each parent's drooping head, 

The daughter’s crowning glory spread. 


My fricuds, in youth's romantic prime, 
The golden age of man, 

Like these twin roses spend your time, 
Life’s little, less*uing span ; 

Then be your breasts as free from cares, 

Your hours as inuocent as their's. 


And, in the infaut bud that blows 
In your encircling arms, 

Mark the dear promise of a rose, 
The pledge of future charms, 

That o'er your with'ring hours shall shine, 

Pair and more fair as you decliue. 

Till planted in that realm of rest 
Where roses never die, 

Amidst the gardens of the blest, 
Beneath a stormless sky, 

You flower afresh like Aaron’s rod, 

Vhat blpssom'd in the sight of God, 





ON A PASSION FLOWER. 
BenoLn yon gaudy painted flower, 
Gay, blushing, to the morning rays, 
It sprung aud blossom’d in an hour, 
With night's chill blast its bloom decays ; 
Yet thoughtle ss maideus, as they rove, 
Mistake, and call the flow'ret Love. 


But Love's true flow’r, before it springs, 
Deep in the breast its fibres shoots ; 
And clasps the heart, and round it clings, 

Aud fastens by a thousand roots: 
Then bids its strengthen’d tendrils climb, 
And brave the chilling blast of Time. 





EPITA#?H. 
LeT those who knew the man reposing here, 
Approach the mournful precincts with a tear; 
And strangers, when bis fate is told by 
fame, 
Sigh for disasters free from guilt or shame. 
Let Fortune’s favourites hither turn their 
eves, 
For now, low laid ,a former favourite lies, 
Who from his cradle nursed to manhood’s 
prime, 
Nor felt, wor feared, the changeful shocks of 
time ; 





_ 








Before him, Fortune piled a precious hoard, 

His piliow smooth’d, and deck’t his sump- 
tuous board ; 

Around him rose the forest, fresh with 
flowers, 

Domains baronial and delicious bowers. 

He saw, enjoyed, increased the splendid store, 

Nor deem 'd, ‘inidst countless thousands, to 
be poor ° 

Free flow’d his vintage, happy was his day, 

His morning useful, and his evening gay, 

When crucl Fortune, with a withering frown, 

Blasted the whole, aud dast’d the fabric 
down ; 

The hepes, the smiles, the mirth of mary 
years, 

A glance, a moment, turn'd to doubts and 
fears. 

Dreadful reverse! yet still with brow screne, 

He moved amid the ruin of the scene. 

Of manners courteous, dignified, aud kind, 

A heavenly teinper, and a liberal mina ; 

No spleen, no rancour, barboured iu his heart 

Prompt to perform a generous fricndly part, 

His triumph torepress the rising feud, 

Couform the moderate and beanpo e€ the rude 

G sfaurewell! a lo: ig, a tast adieu, 

To friendship often tried, and always true ; 

Yet shall remembrance dwell, with foad em- 
ploy, 

On former hours of jollity and joy ; 

Wien life was new, when every scene was fair, 


't, 





Care, 
Farewell! the days of other years are o'er, 
Around the social board we meet no more. 





DE DEO. 


PRINCIPIUM sine principio terreeque cre- 
ator, 
Omnipotens Deus est igitur aobis venerandus. 
WETPO®S. 





FUGE VITIUM. 


Qvop nobis metuuntur crimina non fugienda, 
Sed quia peetoribus nostris amor est pro- 
bitalise TETPOY. 
——_—---—_—_ - 

BY the two subsequent lines it will be seen 
how nearly alike the poetical position of 
words may lie, in‘the English and Latin lan- 
Fuages i— 


Reason’s whole pleasures, all the joys of 


SENSC, 
Lie in these words—health, peace, and com- 
petence. Pore. 


OMNES letitia rationis, gaudia sensus, 
His verbis capuentur, pace, salute, satisque, 


ITETPO?. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


January 1 to January 9, 1819. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
The Anuual Biography and Obituary for 1819. &vo. 
lds. 
EDUCATION. 
The Betrothed Cousins; a Tale for the Use of Young 
Persons. By Mrs. E. Hamilton. l2mo. 4s. 
The Young Travellers, or a Visit to the Grandmother; 
containing a Sketch of the Elements of Zoology, 
Mineralogy, and other branches of Natural History 
By Frances Thurtle 12mo. 4s. Gd. - 
FINE ARTS. 
Swiss Sce nery. No. I. Svo. 10s. 6d. 4to. 10s. 
A Compendium of the Theory and Practice of Diawing 





and Paiuting. By R Dagley. 4to 10s Gd 


And Pieasure laugh'’d to scorn the giooin of 
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LAW. 

Practice of the Fixchequer and Summary Law 
Extents. By Janes Manning, Esq. 3 vols. syp 
21. 8s 

Cases in Bankruptcy. Vol. I. Part 2 containing 
Cases in 1818. By T. W. Buck, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

MEDICINE. 

Essays on the Morbid Anatomy of the Human Eye 
By Janes Wardrop, F.R.S. FE. Vol. 11. 8vo. 1. 5 
MISCELLANIES 
A short Narrative of the Creation and Formation of the 

Heavens and Ea:th, &c By Philo. 8ve. Ss, 

The Miscellaneous Works in Prose and Verse, hy 
George Hatdinge, Exq M.A. 3 vols. Svo. Ql. 
NOVELS. 

Coraly; a Novel. 3 vols. I2mo. 13s. 6d. 

The Recluse; or, the Hermit of Windermere. By 
W. F. Sullivan, A.M. f2mo. 4s. Gd. 

POEMS. 

The Lives, Loves, and Misfortunes of Abeiblard ant 
Heloisa,a Poem. By Robert Rabelais, the younger, 
with Plates. &vo. 11. Is 

Geology, and other Poeins. By Pleydell Wilton 
3s. Od. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Dissertation on the Scheine of Human Rec ip trou 
sy the Rev. J. L. Hamilten, BL A. Sve. 125. 

The Advent of Christ considered ; in a Course of Six 
Sermons, preached before the Upiversity of Cam- 
bridge. By the Rev. W. Mandell, B.D. @vo. 6: 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the Ancient Town of Uxbridge; with 
Plates, and an Appendix, Xe. By George Rei 
ford, A. M. and Thomas Henry Riches. 8vo. 11. 

A brief Account of the Guildhall of the City of Loudon 
Svo. 5s. 
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@Hhe Drama, 


Covent Ganorx.—The Winter’s Tale, 
aiter he wing for several years laid on the 
shelf, has, at length, been served up to 
the public in a new, and, in many re- 
spects, a pr: aiseworthy edition. Of the 

pl: LV itself we shall say little. It is Shakes- 
peare’s , and, as such, freé quently gives 
evide nee of that author’s powers of ob- 
servation, and of “his felicity of poe tical 
expression. But, as a whole, it will not 
bear comparison with the greater part of 
his dramas. There is, throughout, a want 
of probability, and the perversity of error 
with which the King first suspects his 
wife, is awkwardly introduced l, without 
anv collateral circumstances to take ol! 
the bluntness of its effect. “The jealou-y 
of Leontes is ex cited, nourished 1, and 
wound up to the his ehest pitch of ais vs 
allin the space of one scene. ‘Though 
no great sticklers for the unities, the 
lapse of time which intervenes in this 
play, is too considerable and too sudden 
for our comprehension, and forms an- 
other drawback upon its merits. «A morn 
ing critic, with whom we have olten 0¢- 
casion to ditfer in opinion, has classed 
“the Winters ‘Tale’? and "Pweltth 

Night” together; but the bate has 
scarcely any fault of composition, w! hil: 

the CACe ‘tle neces Co! Maine ab lil the forn . 
S( arcely compensate for its other and 


more se rious dec ny ies, | he manne 
our pr ise Vii’. ‘, oung’s ce ontes We 


admirable. \\ * is this actor. we do not 
hesitate to sav, this noble actor, eve! 
thrust into insignificant characters? Wo 
ishe not reserved for parts worthy of | ‘ 
great and distinguished talents, and kept 
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an indiscriminate selection 
which subjects him to : 
the far greater part of his spectators? 
Whenever the occasion Is worth his eX- 
ertions, he always convinces Us uf his 
enlendid endowments, and the more im- 
portant the character, the more decided 
ishis success. His King John, his Cas- 
sius, his Richard the 3d, and his Hamlet, 
are all master-pieces ; and to this list we 
have now the pleasure to add his Leontes, 
in which latter part, though we have not 
lost the recollection of Mr. Kemble, we 
do not hesitate to prefer his successor, 
We shall never forget Mr. Young’s pa- 
thetic exclamation in the last scene, ‘* It 
is Hermione!” nor the eagerness with 
which he threw himself subdued into her 
arms. We shall never forget either this 
or his displays ef dignity and of passion 
in the former parts of the play. Not to 
tire our readers with our praise, we shall 
sum it up by saying, that we do not even 
desire to see a better piece of acting than 
the one we have just criticised. Mr. 
Charles Kemble had no opportunity to 
distinguish himse:f in the little character 
of Florizel. Mr. Abbott, in our opinion, 
was extremely successful in Antigonus, a 
very trifling part; there was considerable 
feeling in his performance, a trait which 
we prefer to all others. ‘The shepherd, 
the clown, and Autolycus met with ap- 
opriate representatives in Blanchard, 
Liston, and Fawcett. Perhaps Liston, 
however, was a little out of his element. 
‘The Perditta of Miss Beaumont displayed 
nothing but silly affectation and drawling 
insipidity. We believe we were not 
wrong in our former judgment on this 
young lady. Miss Somerville’s ELermione 
was tolerably good. [ler statue scene, 
in which she spoke nothing, was the best 
part of her acting. 

The house was much crowded, and the 
play much applauded. We recommend 
to the managers to abridge the gross ex- 
pressions in this piece. ‘They shock the 
ear of delicacy, without being essential 
to the drama itself. 

The pantomime of Munchausen, at this 
theatre, has an unparalelled suecession 
éf beautivul and original scenery ; andthe 
incidents are scarcely less laughable than 
those of any previous one we can recol- 
lect. W. B. 

O.ypic Turatere.--We dropped in, the 
Stier night, at this place of entertainment, 
and were pleased to find it occupied by 
4crowded audience. ) 
Our oldest and most valuable theatrical 

fends. We hardly remember any one 
who in his time has aiforded us more real 
prasuce, lhe sensation of delight with 
leh we repeatedly witnessed his Duke 
in the Honey Moon, and his three Singles 
main gino andl the Deuce, cannot, we 
Since re pa ooncrited fetes our mind, 
aoe ~ _— he has neither improved 
sti e ‘ eng ‘*e he grown younger, but 
ities une - aed on him, and his abi- 
Bent desea Ihe same lively and intelli- 

. ag that they always were. 

Was sno er, in the piece of that name, 
y Capitally played. The com- 


the indilference of 





Elliston is one of 
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pany at this house is strong and eflicient, 
and every department is ably filled up. 
We wish Mr. iclliston, however, would 
consult the respectability of his theatre, 
by wiping away the stains of lascivious- 
ness which are so Hberally scattered 
throughout his firstdrama. We consider 
it ne compliment to Mis. idwin to say 
that she gives all her expressions, how- 
ever loose, with proper force. W. B. 


Surrey Tusatrre.—After a new ballet, 
under the whimsical title of Heads and 
Blockheads, in which there was some ex- 
cellent dancing; a new Caledonian Ro- 
mance was produced at this theatre, on 
Wednesday night last, called, The Heart 


of Mid Lothian; or, the Lily of St. Leo- | 


nard’s ; founded on the tale of the same 
name inthe Second Series of the “ ‘Vales 
of My Landlord.” ‘This piece, which 
embodies all the most interesting inci- 
dents of the novel, and exhibitsthe whole 
strength of the house in its tragic, comic, 
and scenic departments, is deserving of a 
more extended notice than can, at present, 
be devoted to it; we can, therefore, only 
say that it Is a very superior production, 
and was eminently successful. We were 
happy to recognize (wo old favourites, in 
the persons of Mrs. Dibdin and Mrs. 
Egerton, of Covent Garden Theatre, who 
displayed their respective talents, to much 
advantage, in the characters of the Queen 
of England and Madge Wildhre. 
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Origtial Poctryp. 


THE ABBOTT OF ST. STEPHEN. 





(Tre following Glee is the hasty effusion of 
“a gentleman of cousiderable literary ta. 
lents; it was writtea about four ycars ago, 
immediately after the late Speaker of the 
House of Commons made that cclebrated 
speech which was so decisive of the Catbo- 


lic claims, when they had proceeded the | 


length of obtaining a comunittee of the 


Hivuse. | 


Bs 
\Sarinv? STEPHEN he looked on his ancient 
chair, 
And he smiled to see what an ARBOTT was 
there! 


When Popery came, 
With her mischievous flame, 
Contriving the doom 
Of that “ Pritle, the Plume*,” 
This ApsotTtT he spoke, 
And the juggle was broke : 
Through the Calendar now Jet her pray to 
tne rest, 
But Stepben, fur Eugland, of saints was the 
best. 
Then hail to 
Stephen ! 
Sound we bis praise from morn to even 
No begging monk, nor mumping fr.ar, 
No droning pricst, nor lazy prior, 
Can rule so well, in his convent choir, 
As the Abbott of Saint Stephen. 
* A tlippaut express, the Prince's 
Plume, used by the late Mr, Whitbread, at a dinner +t 
the Freemason’s Tavern. 


the AnsotTr of Saint 
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Harry the Eighth—hbeaven bless his hand ! 
Hunted the crew from English land ; 
He plucked the cowls 
From their pamper'd jowls; 
Saint Francis he stript, 
And Saint Dominic clipt, 
Their talons he pared, 
But Saint Stephen he spared, 
And kept him at home, while he scouted the 
rest, . 
For the AspotT of Stephen was always the 
best. 
Then hail to the Abbott, &c. &e. 


3. 

Hichinthe chat this AnrorrT is placed, 
And never was chair so guarded and graced. 

At Popery aly, 

le sharpened his eye ; 

in the moment of need, 

Without relic or bead, 

Book, candle, er bell, 

In Saint Stephews chupelle, 
| Our allay and throse he relieved from her 





pest, 
| Aud good Father CHARLES isofABnoTTs the 
| best. 


Then hail tothe Abbott, &c. &e. 





ANSWER TO THE CHARADES, No. 42. 





THe name of the village, if rightly I guess, 
is CAMRBERWELL, sweet rural scene ! 
And the GRAssHoPrPER finds his chief hap- 
piness, 
lo the bosom of Nature’s green. 
Henry. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The StcondD ENGRAVING of the PonTLAND 
VASE iw our next. The remaiuder are in 
forwardness, 

We must beg the patience of Correspondents, 
as well as of Readers, for several postpone- 

ments. 

| Pretended Address of the Quakers to James 

| WW, “Making Latin Verses,” and “ Actors 

| and Actresses,” in our next. 

| “© Welsh Indians” as early as possible. 

| "Ode to a Red Pink” in our next. We 

| doubt not that we shall find room for our 





Corresnondent’s further contributions soon 
after thet arrival, 

Buskin’s envelopes lie at our Publisher's for 
his disposal. Weare often troubled with 
books which we are complaisantly desired to 

| review, insert forthwith, enclose, direct, 
return, &e. Ac. Authors should recollect 
that when they seek this kind of gratuitous 
advertisement at our hands, they are asking 
a favour, not bestowing one—and be pretty 
spoken accordingly. Do they not imagine 
thatit gives us much less trouble to send 
to our bookseller’s for the particular books 
we want, and be incumbered with nobody's 
commands or directions? If books are 
seut to us, if must be understood that 
it is for the chance of our gratifying the 
authors by taking some kind of notice of 
them, and that the books themselves are 
never to be heard of again. 

P,Q. is requested to send to our Office. 

Complete Sets of the LITERARY JOURNAL, 
No. 1 to No. 40, may now be had of the 
Publisher, price Sixpence each; in single 
Nuimbers, Quarterly Parts, or entire Vo- 
lumes, halebound, uncut. The Map of 
the Polar Regions, printed iu No. 9, way 
also be had separately, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





COLONIAL JOURNAL. 
On the \st of February nert, will be published, price 
Eight Shillings, 
THE COLONIAL JOURNAL, No. IV, con- 
taining, 

1, View and Description of the Town and Harbour of 
Port Roval, in the Island of Martinico. 

2 Figure and Description of the Wild Sheep, as 
found inthe Rocky Mountains, in North America, and 
ancieutly a Native of Great Britain 

3. Mr. Walton on the Coca, a Native Vegetable of 


4 M de Talleyrand on the Advantages to be derived 
from New Colonies in the present Circumstances: 
Translated from the French. 

5. A View of the Civil Government and Administra- 
tion of Justice in Canada, while it was subject to the 
Crown of France. By Francis Maseres, Esq. F R 8S. a 
Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, and formerly His 
Majesty's Attorney-General for the Province of Quebec. 

6 Anauthentic Account of the Poison Tree. 

7. Au Account of the Discovery of Cochrane's An- 
chorage, New Providence. 

8. Colonial Collections,—Graves's short Account of 
ithe Bahama Islands, &c &c. 

9%. Colonial Bibliography; being Titles and Brief 
Descriptionsof Printed and Manuscript Works on the 
European Colonies, &e. 

10. Hon. and Rev. D. Strachan's Report of the Pro 
ceedings of the Loyal and Patriotic Society of Upper 
Canada. 

11. Oo Mangel Wurtzel, as a West India Provision 
Crop. 

12 Mr. Sells on the Management of Negro Breed- 
ing Women. 
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13. A Winter's Night in the Woods: a Canadian 
Fragment. 

14. Review of Books:—Watson's Defence of the 
Weslevan Methodist Missions in the West Indies. 

15. Summary of Colonial Aifairs:—Cape of Good 
Hope, &e. 

16. State and Official Papers :—French, Danish, and 
Dutch Colonies. —East Indées.—Ionian Islands.—British 
North America Exports to the’ West didies, 1506 to 
1814, inclusive.—Papers relating to the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 

17. New South Wales—Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Tlouse of Commons on Transportation, 
812, 

18. Parliamentary Proceediugs. — Barbados Assem- 
Wiy—House of Loids—Colonial Military Establish- 
ments 

19 Tif_es and Abstracts of all Acts of Parliament re- 
lating tothe Colenies, passed Anno 1816. 

20. Colonial Notices, Civil, Military, Literary, Phi- 
losophical, Rel gious and Missionary, and Commercial. 

21. Colonial Occurrences, Appointments, Births, 


Matriages, Deaths, &c. 
22. Aimual Parliamentary Accounts of the Trade and 


Navigation of Great Britain and the Plantations. 
23. Indexes to the First aud Sccond Volumes. 


On the \st. of February will also bec published, 
THE COLONIAL JOURNAL NO. IX. 


containing, 

1. A Coloured View, with a Deseription, of the City 
of Buenos Ayres, in South America. 

2: The Natural History of Water Serpeuts, with an 
Inquiry into the probability of the accounts published 
by the Historical and Philosophical of Boston, conceru- 
ing a supposed Sea Serpent; with Wood Engravings, 

3. An Account of the New York Grand Western Ca- 
nal; with a Quarto Map of the Route. 

4. Half- Casts of India. 

5. On the siguification of the term Creole, Poetry, 
&e. 

6 Sketch of a Jouruey across the Continent of 
South America, from Buenos Ayres to Santiago de 
Chili. By Judge Provost, one of the Commissioners 
ot the United States of America 

7. Sir Johu Sinclair on the Agricultural Advantages 





to be derived from our East Indian Possessions 
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8. Sir John Sinclair on the Agriculture of the West 
Indies. 

9. Antidotes to West India Sketches: drawn from 
Auchentic Sources. 

10. Wohlfarts Memoir on the War wth the Chinga- 
lees, Translated from the Dutch Original. 

11. Mr. Walton on the Ancient Relations of the To- 
nian Islands with the Main Land of Abania; with an 
Unpublished Account of the Montenegrinos. 

12. Mr. Millington on Magnetic Variation. 

13. Mr. Dickinson on [ron Tanks, Casks, Buoys, &c. 

14. Emigration Papers —Emigration to the Western 
Country of the United States —Observations by a Na- 
tive of the United States.—Emigration to Lower Ca- 
nada and Nova Scotia. 

15. Colomal Collections —Papers by Lord Sheffield 
and others on the Commercial Intercourse of the United 
States of America with the West Indies. 

16. Colonial Bibliography, &c. 

17 Review of Books—Dr. Thorpe onthe Present. 
Tncrease of the Slave Trade—Consequences of the Brit” 
ish Abolition—Character of Messrs. Wilberforce, 
Brougham, and Macauley—Conduct of the African In 
stitution—Prospects of the British Empire under the 
Abolition, 

18. Parliamentary Proceedings—Spanish Slave Trade 
—Pariiament of Lower Canada—Mr. Davidsou's Speech 
on the Canada Timber Trade, &c. kc. 

19. Occurrences. &c. 

THE Editor of the Colonial Journal has 
the pleasure to assure the Readers of that Work, that 
he bas surmounted the obstacles which have for some 
time prevented its regular quarterly Publication, and 
that, ina very few Months, he will have wholly reco 
vered the lost time, Nos. VI[ and X, will appear ou 


the Ist. of March, and Nos. VIII and XT, on the Ist. of | 


April: Nos. XIT aud XII, on the Ist. of June; aud 
No. X1V on the Ist. of July; from which period the 
Colonia! Journal will be published regularly on the Ist 
of January, April, July,anud Ociober, in each Year. 
Londou: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row; J. M. Richardson, Corniill; and 





No. 0, Great Ril%sell Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
opposite the British Museum, 
ESTABLISHED for the Tastruction and Im- 
provement of the Student and Amateur in DRAWING 
and PAINTING in OTL and WATER COLOURS, 
possessing every requisite for their Advancement inthe 
Study of the HUMAN FIGURE, and of the other 
Branches of the FINE ARTS, forming a Probattonary 
School for the Royal Academy, the Elgin Marbles, and 

British Institution. 
#.* The School is at al] times open for Private Study. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 

This Day ts Published, by Baldwin, Cradock, ana 
Joy, Paternoster Row, in one vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
The COLONTES and the PRESENTAME 
RICAN REVOLUTIONS. By M. DE PRADT, for- 
meily Archbishop of Malines. Translated from the 

French. 





COMMERCE OF EUROPE. 
This day ts published, tna very large vol 8vo. price 
I. ls. 6vards, 


EUROPEAN COMMERCE, or, Complete 
Mercantile Guide to the Continent of Europe; com- 
prising anu Account of the Trade of all the principal 
Cities of the Continent, copious Tables of their Monies, 
Exchanges, Weights, and Measures, with their propor- 
tion to those of Eagland, the Local Regulations of each 
Place, their Tariffs of Duties, Methods of Buying and 
Selling, Tares and other Allowances; together with nu- 
merous Official Documents, Ordinances, &c. forming 
a complete Code of Commercial Information. By C. 
W. Rordanzs 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row; and J M_ Richardson, Cornhill. 
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TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 
This day was published, price 2s. fid., 


THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with ! 
Explanatory Notes, collected from various Grammars, 
for the Use of Schools. By WM. MAVOR, LL. D. 


*,* The sale of eig'it very large Iinpressions confirms 
the value of the Notes attached to this Grammar, ang 
fully indicates the character which Dr. Mavor's Edition 
continues to sustain in Schools, for accuracy and peat. 
ness. 

Luudoa: Printed for Lackington and Co.; Seatchard 
and Co.; G. and W. B Whittaker; Longman and C) . 
Baldwin and Co; Boosey and Sons; J. Richardsva, 
G. Wilkie; and R. Feuner. 

COBLETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, SECOND 
EDITION. 
This Vay is published, by Thomas Dolby, 7. War. 
dour Street, Suku,and to be had of ald Buvksgllers 
ta Town and Country. 
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